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CONGRESS AND THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. 
"oa vents of the autumn show that there 
will b 


have 


be no new party. We,i 
lever supposed that there would be, for par 


ties grow, they are not made ; and as long as 


there are no new issues before the counti 
there is no fresh nucleus for a party. The 
Democratic success purely negative It 
is a protest, and nothing more; a d ti 


fact is universally recognized, except by the 
which think, or affect to 


which the call Demo 


Democratic organs, 
that something 


think, 


ratic principles has “swept the country 
inds of cant. There are 


When the 


last controlled Congress and the 


Let us ele ir our m 
Democrats 
Adminis 


no such principles. 





tration they supported slavery and the poli 
that it demanded L’pon that the party 
was a unit, and upon nothing else. But its 
policy ind its measures have been stigma 
{ das inhuman and atrocious, and thrust 
wide, The party officially acquit ced, and 
l ired its last Convention that a , pal 
t had no free trade pr ple Its State 
( entior tl year have denounced ex 
ti igance lL cor tio ind have de 
clared certain politi doctrine hich the 
party practice has utter ( temned, and 
@ expresse | ri | ) upon the 
{ wcial situatior lt Ihio the platform 
hinted taxation of the bond ud Mr. THU! 
MAN Oppo ed re I { n In New York 
nothing was said of bond ind immediate 
, mption was demanded No new isane 
I peen Pp ed to ( The 
ctions are rhe ne t Oo far the 
Db nocratic part Is ¢ ( 
But they are rv j e for the Rep b 
hic s Whether the Democra have prin 
les or not, t have vot wd if Repub 
| il atay it home Those ( W | earry 
the electio It however, doubtt eth 
that apprehe 1a ( ad dra out 
the Republican strength, even in a general 
lection. The national ascendency of the 
Democratic party would be a rious misfor 
une, not only because it n no sense more 
ionest and economical than t Rep blican, 
but because it contains all the political here 
3i ind perils which have survived the wat 
and the real force of which, when warmed 
into activity by opportunity, is incalculabl 
The character and personnel and tendency of 
the party are unchanged But the pa ¢ 
onsciousness of this fact becom: riv less 
versnasive with Republicans in the presence 


discontent with Republ 
That discontent is not an issu 


formed, and the 


of active in errors 
upon which 
1 new party can be only 
nethod of arousing Republican enthusiasm 
und energy is to show that reform, economy, 
und progress are the sincere purpose and 
policy of administration. 

In doing this the responsibility of Con- 
rress is immense. There are many sagacious 
politicians who feel that the message of the 
President 


either restore or destroy the party 


and the action of Congress will 
Should 
the President recommend the most absolute 
and searching economy, inflexibly oppose in 
flatiou as the first and fatal step toward the 


French assignats and the Continental cur 
and exhort Congress to reduce th 


rency, 
appropriations and refuse subsidies of every 
kind, and should Congress, in the same spirit, 
shut up the by-ways of swindling the om 
deficiency bill 
withstand the 


ure for inflation of the currency, 


nibus bills and the s and the 


land-grant bills—and 


pre SS 


and both 


the executive and legislative branches com- 


bine to remove the abuses of the civil serv- 


ice, not here and there, but generally and 


upon & defined principle, and if such acts 
are but signs of a mature policy, the coun 
trust the 


party, will become as positively Republican 


try, which does not Democratic 


as it has ever been. It is, indeed, a calam 
ity for the party that certain of its conspi 
uous members in Congress have neither the 


respect nor the confidence of the best Re 
The ‘ 
of the party, for in 


publicans. onscience and self-respect 


stance, reject leaders otf 
the BUTLER school as peremptorily 
as Massachusetts 
himself. 
chool shall plainly appear to be the leaders 


feeling of the 


temptuously 
rejected the General 


of Congress, the party will be 


still more profound, and its doom imminent. 
To the sneer whether we think that re 
ducing the party is the road to success 


that it is such leaders and the poli 


ind measures with which they are identified 
that reduce the party und it is to them and 
their leader hip that the politi il situation 
largely due. Wisconsin is a Rep 
State, and Senator CARPENTER of that State 


is conspicuous in the Senate. Now a party 
ited in a great degree by its pron 
it chiefs, and Wisconsin naturally cor 
ARPENTER The Pre 

ident proposes a scheme for reform of the 


civil service abuses. Mr. ¢ 


templates Senator ¢ 


ARPENTER C6 ers 





t with ridicule, and the Senate elects hin 
temporary Pre t Phe salary-grab 





comes up. Mr. ¢ 
t. He goes 


try aroused, 


ARPENTER LUStTLLY advocates 
home, and finding the cour 
vehemently defends it. There 


are extravagance and corruption on eve! 


hand There are gTo political reck 

and immorality, and Senator CARPENTEI 
not troubled, and hs libera General 
BuTLER does the same in Massachusett 
and, sustained by leading officers of the « | 
service, offers himself as a candidate for t 
Governorship It is an off year e allow 
ma there ire rat CS in W SCO! i md 
excited anti-prohibition feelir in Massa 


chusetts, but Wisconsin elects the 


cratic candidates, and Massacl ett 
| 


y thousand k Republic in majorit 
than last year 
[hese are illustrations Who, then, have 


wounded the Republican part 


who defend extravagance and dishone ; 
or those who demand honor and eco ? 
Forbearance and acquiescence are excellent 


virtues, But what sane passenger 


ind acquiesces when he sees officer ent 
tling the ship? Polities are governed 
laws which the common politician, Who 
thinks that all motives are mean and 
men mercenary, can not possibly compre 
hend. And if the Re} iblican party is to 


and Congress to be cor 
trolled by the BUTLER 
ship, Wisconsin will 


Democratic candidates, 


be represented 
school of statesma 
continue to elect t 
and the Massacl 
setts n l 

iction of Congress will be the real Re 
can platform It is not 


when we wish power, but by what we do 


Congress will be watched as never befo 

There ire men and journals that will not 
ilentiy see the immense at d beneficent 
forces of the Republican party reckle Vy or 


ignorantly dissipated; and from the tone of 
elections Senat 


justly infer that 


the party press since the 


and Representatives may 


the Republican journals this winter will not 
merely echo and reverberate. 
THE BUTCHERY IN CUBA, 
THE massacre at Santiago will onlv deen 


en the 


Spanish 


feeling of disgust with 





“ Volunteers” in Cuba are eve! 
should 


stroy all wish to annex them as fellow-cit 


where regarded It 


horror at the atrocity 
itural, tne duty of 
it has up to this writing been 
performed, The Vir 
slst of October. 


ens But while the 
is universal and most 1 
our Governme! 
fully 


jyinius was captured on the 


and vigorously 


RYAN and his companions were shot on the 
ith of November. Late on the 6th of No 
vember the news reached Washington. The 


Secretary of state te onee to 


egraphed at 
our minister at Madrid to remonstrate and 
demand explanations. The Spanish Govern 
} ment immediately and strongly expressed 
| its regret, and ordered the Cuban authorities 
| to stay all proceedings gut on the morning 
| of the 7th the second slaughter took 
and on the 8th the third, and of 
our Government had no notice until the 12th. 
Both Governments acted with the utmost 


promptness and good faith, and they can not 


plac 2, 


these two 


| justly be censured. Our own Administration 
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”, 


ud ha been recreant to its duty had it the ground of action of the board, w} h 


acted further without knowledge of the facts the case suppose 1, would be that the 





upon which its action must de pend. nical rules of evidence did not am 7) 
he 
When those facts are known, the Gov- possibility of appeal enjoins the boar 
‘ A . al > be 
ernment will not be content with protest- | careful in the exercise of its power, but i+ 


name of h 
tinst the 
teers; but, if it should 
} 


ZEUS Nave 


and civili- 
the Volun- 
| 
] 


umanity certainly does not make it a court. 


atrocities of Yet where the charge against the off 
ippear that Ameri- 
been murdered by a drum- 


involves, as in this case, character and r De 
utation, and his removal would be re garded 
head court-martial, it will require the swift | as a conviction of crime, every 
and adequate punisl ment of the offenders, | member of the board will be . 
with a distinct understanding that 


fort} captives upon both sides shall be held 


honor able 
scrupulously 
hence- careful, and in the present instance tl 


that MACDONNELL was a fe 


1€ fact 
} 


lon would proper- 
But if the board sought 

gents 18 not a ouly to ascertain the guilt or innocencs of 
remedy. It is true, as the President 


as prisoners oi war. Recognition of the bel- | ly have due weigkt. 


gerent rights of the insur 





says, the accused, the confession of a e1 minal 
that everv government must decide when would be taken for hat it was worth, The 
to grant such right but it is no less true | moment a merely tech cal bar is interpose: 
it a proper regard for the friendly com- | suspicion of the purpose also justly entey 
of itions prevent such rec and a person technically acquitted is 1 
on except upon reasonable grounds. | freed from the odium of crime. Moreover 
The rrectio1 { a, however prolonged the reason for the adoption of certain rules 
may be, has not yet organized a govern- | of evidence should have been weighed 
1 t, so far as this Government knows, | the board before assuming them as guides 
s able to protect the rights of Amer of action ce 
in citizens Indeed, what is called the The decision of the Police Board de 5 
( in repul s 0 1 camp, and there is nothing. It certa does not release t 
no ¢ ce hatever t has a kind | aceused from suspicion, nor establis] 
of hority beyond its 1 ul é There | board as a court of law when acting 
may be deep sympat! th what are sup removals; nor does it encourages the » 





posed to be the Cuban aims, as there ~ to believe that the board is resolved té 
profound horror at the conduct of the Vol complicity between detectives and offenders 
tee! ind we may choose to go and keep | as difficult is possible Indeed, t] i 
order in the island, believing that Spain is | and that in the case of GENET’s election « 
unabie to do as | vland, France, and Rus gest that a tle es it of the I 
i forcib nterfered vhaif of the Greeks | Board by tl Mayor d Governor as 
ra st Lurkey in 1827 But even the rec remo g yx rm ht be of great ] 
oO m of the independence of the Cuban ! service 
republic inless we took lp arms for it, wot ld 
not e it from the fur of the Volunteers. 
Our Government will of course remind WOOD AND WATER. 
Spain that our proximity to Cuba exposes | OnE of the most interesting and 
to co int annoyance, and that we can | of recent e resses is that of the land and 
ot be forced every few months to renew | forest cultivators it Vienna. rhe Italia 
demands for explanations and apologies Dutch, Germa Be in, Frencl Hunea- 
Spa " t sl v¥ that she has a real author ria people md g el! ents ere repre- 
( b, OF m t h perfect re sented, and the 1 ted States had a dem 
ect I i friend p r, take care of our | present, who was probably self ippointed. 
t t unne In 1822 England | There were about four hundred members 
' of S but t was evident and the chief point of the discussions : 
] " hi id of her American the preset! t 1 of the forests as a prote 
" ‘ i I t co to some ot tion of tl vater supp! It is a subiect 
pl pal co ports, altho h Spain | which this count 3 not less interested 
ret er to concede ¢ Independence | +] " } rome A lre ima parts f 
But e need have no fear that General | New England there is a ser s «de f 
GRA Adi tration will not defend the | the supply of water, and the value of trees 
Ame! mn fl ind put an end to Cuba for somet! g else than lumber or sugar is 
ter rhe President is known to be making itself plainly felt rhe volume of 
f dly to ¢ ) La g¢ the long | water in the Ohio is stated in the report of 
und cde ite and d t com] itions aris- | the congress to be evidently diminishing, 
from the ¢ van troubles. neither Cubat The same true of the Hudson, upon wv I 
nor Spaniard, nor American has had just the extent of vig e water is yea I 
( e of unt of the Secretary of Stat duced In the O \\ d the summer 
Not] i more please the gentlemetr water mark of the Elbe in 1837 showed a 
ho ir upon Spa in New York diminished supply in half a century of ten 
than serio tre e i een that country | feet. The Rhine and the Oder have likewise 
ind ourselves; t it will be remembered | declined. 
that CASTELA the |} d of the present | The facts presented to the congress é 
Sp hG 3al neere and | striking Many rivers have entire disap 
f I aol 3 try, and shares peared, or are shrunken to little streams. Ir 


th every honora e American the earnest Palestine the springs 


‘ I f peace and inderstanding be four feet lower that in former days 
twee iis country and our has suffered severely from the fall of the f 
ests In Hungary the drought is period 


their ancient 





1. 1 } . 
PUBLIC JUSTICE AND POLICE eee ae ee ee 
LAW formerly but five or six days of rain during 
Tue Bank of I ind lately sent a cor the year in the Delta oflower Egypt, but since 
I ted statement of MACDONNELL, the | MEHEMET ALI planted some twenty millions 
I to the a ties of the city of of trees, the number of rainy days is fort 
N York, charging two detectives, Cap five or six Ismalia, upon the Suez Car 
tain JAMI Ii ind Puinre FARLey, | was b ipon a sandy desert, but since the 
vith guilty « ion with MACDONNELL, | ground has been saturated with water, trees 
I ( wea 1 ted the fullest investiga bushe md plants have grown, and 
dertaken by the Po ( the appearance of egetation the cl ite 
B I In the nature of t case, MACDON has changed Four or five years ago, says 
NELI test ) t be ve portant the report, 1 was unknown in these r 
und the object being e truth, the confes gions, but in the year from M 1268, to M 
m was offered in « le ‘ But Mr. E 1269, there were fourteen days of 1 S 
DELAFIELD SmiTn, the ¢ poration Counsel, | also, near Trieste, a finely ‘ d 
is asked by the P © Board for an op was ce ited by the Venetiar und t 
upon the acd f ch evidence y-live year wo iT had ceased to f 
ind he decided that as MAcpoNNELL was a | But, to save the country from total al 
col cted felor nd 5 cw not ment, the Austrian g er! ment pla ‘ 5 
sworn to, and as it v l t or should not | eral n ns of olive-trees ] é 
be admitted » court of law. it ought not was conveved in baskets: but. with car 
to be rec 1 1 the board ac g as a | trees took root and thrived It is state 
court. It was therefore rejected, and the also that the conversion of the desert ol 
detectives were acquitted Utah into a blooming country has raised the 
But this wa 10 proper sense af In Salt Lake seven feet above its old leve 
vestigatior No person who desires that, | Such facts, eollected from every cé 
whether an accused officer or member of the | facts of forest destruction and coin 
removing board, rejects important testimo- | cline of the water supply, with the furt 
hy upon purel technical grounds. Such a fact that rivers are ind pe ndent of nati 1 
board deed, is not bound by the rules of a lines—have suggested the wisdom of inte! 
court By the nec ty of the case it must | national action. The Austrian Minister of 


ve a discretion which strict conformity to | Agriculture was pres dent of the congress, 


the technical 


rules of evidence might not | and he was authorized to communicat N ! 
always allow. Rezaoval for cause proved is | other governments to secure terna 
removal upon proof morally satisfactory to | agreement upon the subject The re 
the removing power, whether it would be | tions declare that only by such internat 
so techni y to acourt or not. Any other | action can the increasing d sta 
principle would most seriously obstruct ev forests, with all its consequences, be st 
ery department of the public service. It | that it is the mutual duty of civi states 


may be that the action of the Police Board 
might be 


to pre 


} tar 
importa 


refully the forests t 
ce to the 


erve ca 


land, such as those 


carried into a court for review. | vit 
But that would merely give the court an 
opportunity to pass uvon the validity of | ers, upon sea-coasts and steep mountail- 


at the sources and along the courses of riv- 
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in sides; and that international principles | the Rochester district, blushing for Woop- | dent, the very contrary should have been | of legal tenders to ¢ $361.000.000 1 
© tech. should be laid down, to which the owners | IN, elected Lorp, And such facts as these, | the result. And yet, instead of going uy ifloat: but inet 1 of dem Sone ¢ . 
The { h guardian forests should be subject. | with the character of the new leaders! pot |g i has steadily declined in eacl eek of re y an 


» DE The congress recog! ized that it had not as | Tammany Hall, show the honest and 











but it vet sufficient knowledge of all the evils re- ligent voters of New York and of the cou his has been due to var scauses. Not | money—the rest ‘ ‘ 

nd g from this devastation, and demanded | try what a lofty spirit of purity and reform | th t importa of ese has t to cir . ' , ; 
Officer more copious and exact data. The impor- | animates the Democrati party marked prefers e exhjbited at the § it. solidit ‘ ‘ 
1a Tep- tance of the movement is that it commands eee for greenbacks rg l. Heretofore, whe el n i ‘ { . , 
garded ttention to a subject which has hitherto | } ever trouble oceurt the S« ern planter | fresh speculat to lx 
orable had no associated and imposing presenta- | MR. WILKIE COLLINS'S READINGS. | wanted gold for his cott rhis year he | a fresh cr it 
ilously ‘ . In this country especially it should Ir is a great pleasure to hear Mr. Cotians | Wl! not sell for go { He want ‘ ‘ : re 1 


be most carefully considered, because, while read, for although his voice merelv indicates, 


| 
proper. 60 1 h woodland remains, it is still devas- rather than assumes, the different characters | the South for the © ol 
os tated with reckless ignorance. The agri- | of the story, there is no confusion, and the | : a it imp vo , rH | uUPPY Mm 1 ‘ 
ce of ri tural papers and the cattle-show orators hearer’s attention is wholly concentrated | tenders have rulk is | B i. is I .\ ULUDA 
_ nal ( ad do no more sign il service than to upon the tale. As he is a novelist re uling | pre! n at Ne UV -) Wi 


The t 4} ty 1+} n al . 
point out the reality and the reason and the his own work, there is a common impression 





cullar power ot 


poses extent of the e l. The Agricultural De- that the pleasure will be akin to that of Mr t or ' S = 4 te aay : . 

rape: partment at Washington will, we hope, | picKens’s readings. But it is as different | 8°W up under t f 
wh think it worth some effort to keep the agri- | as the stories of the two authors. The _ ale » & 4 
_— cultural community informed of the action | Jyeqm Womar a Mystery is well named, | 1 ¥»fa ur tot ‘ wean oo ] 
“ " te consequent upon the congress, in whose de- | and is a work very characteristic of the pe | Aga there ) I hs : di npr 
— liberations we see the dawn of a better day : ; Me Cosane lhe action is | mong the North as i ’ | : 

— for the trees and the birds, those two faith- | jyntense and constant. It is unrelieved by Foreign merchants. » hawe ~ ph 

ful and useful friends of the American farm humor, and the charm lies in the skill of | in the habit of } — ; 

" “ er, which he has too long disregarded. constraction. not at all in the delineation | % the first wnt f , , 

a : : of character. A spell of horror and of doom not b g or ra coin at present ‘ » tte great | of 4 , 
yvercasts the whole, and the large audience Phot y as ce ( . I gin was | 
5 Upo PARTY FIDELITY. sat for two hours intently listentag, and oft. | Tailways, indivi rier ere led and brongh o by a couple of 


Tne Brooklyn Union, spe aking of Hi pers en thrilled. The mple and earnest manne! I t from the 7 thee bes 


T 








ders Weekly, says: of the reader, his agreeable voice and adm =. ; want i2 : ; 
“ey aa . — . rable enunciation, heightened the satisfac , . ‘ { 
wt ‘RB its non-partisan character fit to cat . . ed a . ‘ ‘ ‘ ss ‘ 
P ° apes ind ‘ oa tion, and both Mr. CoLurns and his audience | ‘ » Taj m } ‘ ‘ ' 
sug | ‘} A aii Lto ul I t 
t andidates put in no atio PI rties, | cou ive had nod vt ol 3 5u : & 
I would - I 8, | } ha ! { 
f r | i ‘ ‘ 


— qrunaes andi podadiees a ee | STRICT CONSTRUCTION. m thei te of 


IN his speech Washington, w aoe 








‘ ¢ 4 not have been of less consequence had it 
vapthones Aes ; | been uttered by ots himself, Mr. AN- | | 
DREW JOHNSON al to the ¢ t t . 4 f ny 
d and , : . of which he has before spoke md n 
lian, nan , : . tioned the theory of its restricted an mit @ , 
lupga ed powers which was held by WASHINGTOD 
repre- 3 : t IEFFERSON, “and those great me ) A = 
leputy : : | framed it Now the truth that the chief | i , 
ty The Union has not a more positive cor vet of JEFFERSON'S administration, the a , , 
l. | ‘ t t { G 

cas tion than we of the value of pal 5 t | quisition of Louisiana, was done in the most the Stock ] If 
aa ten free government ad we agree th it that | frank and flagrant disregard of the Consti ré t we ‘ | 
ject im FORRES GHSRS Rey S88 Ws Oe eee On the 12th of August, 1803, Mr. JErrer neers red f 


























5 


wer ce T rest pel | ( I 
ested cere man to vote aga t the candidate of SON wrote to Mr. BRECKINRIDGE that the | ; - a igs t M 
ts of I part I » ma to treaty must be laid before Congress, and | ; me ( 
¢ > Will pp ta candidat vyho he be 1 ¢ it after it has been ratified an appeal must | 
] I that ‘ 15 iter I ‘ 
f trees eves to be dishonest. io do that 18 he | be made to the country for authorit to do 4 . 
ill} f t ‘ 
gar is ( to bring rt ) t tempt, | what had been already done “The Consti- | —, 
me of s to stril t the moral foundations of | tution.” said Mr. JErFERS* Nien entice | ; , 
: , iV4, I t 
if ‘ ty. lo say that it is in any intelligibl provision for our holding foreign territory , H 
ishing. 6 ea dut for an honest and patriotic man still less for incorporating foreign nat | 
u to vote for any knave who may buy a regu- | jnto our Union.” But he did both, and jus ; 
! re r nominatio of course, | the dis tified it upon the ground of national advat 
sion. The Union must either hold that | tage. 
ae ' s impossible for unprincipled men to be Still more strong] in a letter of the 
of ten nominated, or that it is sometimes essential | of August. 1803. to Levi LINcoLun, Mr. Ji : g 
1 te that - f " : ‘ ‘ t ‘ 
ke wise t pu weillare and stability that ras FERSON said: “The less that is said about | ,. , i I t r 
S dl be elected, We do not be ove ny constitutional difficulty the better Cor ‘ 
=| r proposit gress should do what is necessary in silences vi 
disap I find but one opinion as to the necessity of | CG 
s. | hutting up the Constitution for some time.” | 
rdan is A DEMOCRATIC STATE SENATOR. | Ardent Jeffersonians, who are much trou , 
Greece rue Repub ee a ee Se Mr. THADDEUS STEVENS’S assertion ull fined 4 
he for certain war measures were “outside the Con- | , 
ites for ft ture, of hor e | . aoT I } 
( anoice, 1 , . | Demo tut 0 erve that he had at I j 
: r aoe } | - 
: isto ded ft t Repnbl a ¢ j mul a I I I phra , oan 
e were '- Wane a od end olactes But Mr. STEV! was wrong. Mr. J1 ant 
luring . 13 LORD Let i?! sider Jarvis | FERSON, ndeed, was compe mS & t " P 
° ] ] \ ( a a 7 he Const to accomy b p 
3 a ‘ . | But no ir mea e 18 side that sti P 
fort D - ‘ Q | ‘ , ‘ ;! 1 ey I I ib £ 
Cat P | expre grants to ¢ g irries 
the er that is exercised dur r the . ‘ 
1 T rm ‘ ; 
es a of t , 1 orda y : hod of 
tion Che frie of Mr. JE! ‘ mon 
‘ mm) I'he : r 
8 | ws a strict « str ‘ f ‘ 
i ¢ ‘ it ; 
i + soct tnt ¢ ¢ ‘ 
3 ‘ — wet thie ~ 43 ‘ I 
P Mr. JEFFERSON etter to Mr. I ( 
p ’ ' | rs 
\l ’ y ~ 
bon , it ‘ ‘ i] ‘ 8) hie contains the most radica md 1 ‘ 
@ te the atrict octt é t t e beet 
‘ " d for ) g ‘ d It 1 
: j } rr vritten by the W gest of Pre enta I 
osals re Dp ired to be ferec fair i 
rates, and Jat LORD and Compa : 3 not merely a ral « rl, 
f loft ‘ bsolute disre d of tl ette 
1 organized a meeting of the | rs, | lofty and a . : . A . ; 4 1 f t 
| 1 T 0 | 5 ‘ ‘ eTgTY ’ T 
then put up at auction the ege the Co tut A i t D 
. of bidding and of controlling g | ic party brought Pexas by joint res 
t JEF ! < had b t 
were to be offered TA ms Le D d 1 EFI i I J l al 
r D treat the ( ter t ¢ Stl t } 
( many of course bong the 1 t, pa y wee : ‘ I 
“divers large sun f money” to the | tion was oc . Anite 0 ‘ } 
rs to withdraw. They thus obtained = : wre not ¢ ‘ { 3 | t 
( control of all the bids, and destroyed those ; : : nas to dep rs of re wnd t 
P ARE WE DRIFTING TO SPECIE |! 
t were lower than that of one JOHN Pp MENTS? |G ‘ t tI 
" ~ | 
LeAnY, who was one of Jarvis Lorp’s AYMEN' ree y | , { 
Co.” They then put in Joun Leany’s Gotp has been selling within a few | d te " get m bank the ; 
' . ay} 1K 
bid, which was of course the lowest, but davs at a lower price than it has tonched 1 hy y needed for ‘ e | | FORI IG ‘ YEW 
| : , - " " " " 
s also “largely in excess” both of the fair for eleven vears, and people are wonder G r) d f ‘ f nee t the 
, of the work and of the bids which had whether there may not, after a be som rre sve + 
. : bought. The board, ignorant of the plausib tv in the Pre lent’s theor that I gold it hel ‘ f { ree 
ler frand, awarded the contract to the lowest | the crisis is going to bring us back to sp Of t eflect of 4s pra res 
l bidder, JoHN LEAHY, one Jarvis Lorn’s | cie payments When that theory was first ‘ of rpecie 1 : ‘ ths 
Co” LEAHY immed y assigned the stated it seemed so devoid of snbstant et t 
tract to Lorp. who has received in five grounds that it not gener rece tance ( We art of 
rs one hundred and eighty thousand do with re spect That commercial failure ‘ ‘ r of ‘ ] to } 
8 upon if which is ten thousand dollars a | financial distress, a gene ‘ tr 1 ot the " I f ‘ I re 
. ir more than the fair price of the work, | confidence, and fresh issues of irredeemabl . ‘ he « 
f price for which the board would have paper leg te ers by the G ernment oO to the ex t of + : 
contracted except for the fraud of LORD | and loan certificates by the bank sh d the extent of the ‘ t no " t c 
se I 
Cute and LEAHY. | lead to a dec ‘ the universal recog carry it besides I effect w 
i Triv- 7 | ‘ | " y the f . 
nteil These facts were notorious, and this suit | nized standard of value seemed contrary to | one point of view, as if t e were ar d j ‘ sone 
ntail- : : ; “ 
Was pending, when the Democrati« party ot | oll economical laws Accord ng to prece- | 7 " one blow, of t } lrod a 
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louble-page illustration this week re 





NOVEMBER FANCIES 
’Trs not alone the | ess tre 
The mildewed plant, f ‘ 


Low drooping ind | 

N embers W lat I k | 
| 

, risping f ¢ unon tlh | 

N r ¢ } { 

Nor shrewish v t hrill, 

Nor weet g « it ove A 

Their sombre | mou pread 

Most true that in sucl i 

We see tl g of t ar 

But visibit f l j 

0) , el tall 1 market 1 | 

Instead of lamlt | t 

] ud tl but hiock t 

And from | hook it 

S Ire 1 for the 1 1 be 

Sy r cl n the poultry field 

Unto a t han 

] lord turk bird ut l 

h t for Thanksg g-day N hed 

And t f wild birds from the West 

Are con 4 t i ‘ 

While the old yea i f ‘ | 

I whit g hat } t 

And roots. red. vell whi and all 

Beets, carrots, turt la and i 

] ips and eet-] ‘ 

And g to see the Autul f 

And burni g tears tli or nt ! 

And hangs them up aloft on strings, | 

Ready, at cold Decem| ll 

] hed them oer the buried | 
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By MISS BRADDON, 
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A f } St L AD I Aup- | 
y SEORET ge Love r A KI | 
F . | 
= 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
PERRIAM PLACE, 
PerrtaM Piace had been built by a certain 
Godfrey Perriam in the da fQ 1 Anne, 
I ite where i previ ! Per uf Place id 
tood for centuries before i ms | rh 
i the lafd. WI t new P m was 
built, Monkhampton returned mber; and 
e and independent elect t nu ! 
f seven-and-t ‘ i ] i ils 
to Sir Godfrey Perriam Ile uid them for their 
ince he r tl m ! shale m € 
i none ever eamed of 1 ti 
Godt y § nominee 
J a great many years the present red-brick 
D ng had been called the New P! but now 
ige had mellowed its ruddy tones The mag 
I i ithern front stretched ! nh 
nd 1 ion had ripen } I I t 
it ht | tf yea 
P lofa me pedi 
mented centre and t m " Sculy 
tured garlands ad l t f } al 
f ands were repea | rd and 
\ ws sefore the | la f 
haded on « el 1 t ced 
on t other by a oup of giant 1 | On 
t it f th h e | t I irden, a 
I | of old-fashions re, unimy | 
I Capabil By On tl 
t were the kitchen-¢ ! ! in comm 
ve tabl und | 1 ra ¢ 
I 1 he | ‘ nd ! ly 
1d t-l l >wW ] A n 
grew cucumbers in tl! ( imber “a 
But the want of orchard ed be fel t 
lit limate where gree pease ¢ ld be 
g t vember 1 ere 0 er plums 
and ddy peaches ripened 1 wed for on the 
buttressed wal 
Perriam Place of to-day was exactly like the 
Pe iam Place of a hundred years age enter 
i that coel, stone pave | | ind trrounded 
t it j-T hi The l | 1 ire y 1 mH ! t 
fincied that ‘Time I ( 11 1 the 
Gate of yonder ¢ l L U 
age pon its tac 1 nt Ror i! 
ke the title-page fa ld | | It was a 
lamental pt itl e Pe sm ) 
lL ai m vi oO : 
a 1 spending The ¢ I n rt 
hospitable they lived as gentlemen l 
dis} ised the orthodo bene lence t 1 
re lemen, kept a good table in d " t 
and servant hall, rode good horse t they 
never ftrittered away mot Art tl ignored 
altogetlie No canvas save that of a family 
I eve weed the wall f Perriam A 
few me t f ings—Onxt 1. Be rok 
I e, Crar ' he it Lord Cha and 
Dr. Jol ed tl ik panel 
bre fast und ‘ ver new 
est t ! . Perriams succeeded their fa 
t I foliowed one ancther al ng the trodden 
» Lethe, but no Perriam ever added to or 





The 


mansion, 
forefath 


things which had 
satisfied thei 


ers satisfied them. 























* Fashion!” exclaimed Sir Aubrey. ‘‘ What 
lo I care about fashion? Do you suppose it 
matte o me what new-fangled trumpery is in 
vented fo urvenu stock-brokers and Manches- 
ter cotton lords? ‘They can have no distinction 
except in wa gm Let my table be laid 
is it was en Lord Bolingbroke visited n 
great-grandtather 

Lord Bol oke always silenced the house 
keeper Hew ilmost a living presence at Pe 
riam lhe best of the spare bed-chambers was 
till called the Bol broke room Brilliant St 
J n had sl pt ini en new Perriam Place 

ly a year ¢ Heaven knows hat 

mes had filled the bu id that pressed 

nder pillows Years after he had returned to 
re m, f i little w i disay nted mat 

se nee marvelou fe I ¥ snone no light 

it of woman's faithful é 

Che furniture at Pe m was old, sombre, but 

lsome he more modern p on was of 
t mous ¢ ppendale school, perhaps the only 

l and a c f ture which England 

ever produced he ri LOW f the prevailing 
mal t is relieved d off by satin wood 
tringi There iinty Pembroke tables 
eeded leg ideboards with brass handles 
law-and fe ( cious arm-chairs with 

I ed backs, carved by a chisel as correct 

nd delicate in its es as nature herself vhat 
I f lightest bi l, yet firm as th stone 
Light r fu ire which in its very simplici 
ty had a grace unknown to the florid ornamenta 

n and lded pitch-] of the sham Louis 
(Juatorze school. ‘The draperies were of the same 

e as the chairs and tables, and had not been 
mproved by time like the mellowing wood; In 
diar brocaded curtains, whose damask had once 


been as vivid 
ll adorned 
faded, looked I 
Of ornament there 


is the plumage of tropical bird 


the draw room, and, although 


than 





iandsome! any modern fabri 




















vas very little in that vast sa 
loon, with its seven long windows and deep bay 
overlooking the garden. Two monster vases of 
Worcester china, 1 in purple and gold, su 
yinted a Florentine marble table between the 
wind in the ba i table that had stood there 
in the da of Lord Bolingbroke A second pair 
of ja huge and Oriental, graced the other end 
if the room on either side the le hearth The 
tall marble him | € Athenian in design 
bore no ornament i i clock and a pair of can 
delabra of bronze, mounted on pedestals of 
Diack marble VI | ( ntra ted tl e vein 
le white of the slab that tained them 
No mode f liti owded this vast saloon. 
No Dave rt, or dos-a-dos, or central ottoman 
marred ter! nplici No fernery or aqua 
rium bespoke the tastes of some feminine occu 
pant No photographic album or tereoscope 
offered diversion to the idle vi I rhe cell of 
a model prison could hardly have been less fruit- 
ful in di rsion for the inthinking mind The 
amateur of archite ire might find somet 
1imire in the three-t t-deep cornice its 
variety of mouldir ind egg-and-dart border 
but, save in ectural beauties, the room 
was barren of interest 
Yet to the thinker there was some charm in 
its very repose: that old-world look which told 
of days gone | when the world was a century 
la half younger lhe present lord of Perriam 
was very proud of | dt r-room, or saloon 
is chamber wa ligiou en ed Not for 
ki loms would he have changed an object in 
that erly furnished apartment And by this 
wise conservatism he at once stified his rever 
ence for ancestor is own money 
* Photographi <claimed, when 
some frivolous pers¢ that he should 
idorn one of the ¢ ables with that 
refuge of the guest ** There were no 
photograph albums in the time of Bolingbroke, 


rreat deal more brilliant then 


ind society w g 
If people want to amuse them 


} 
t 


an it now. 
selves, let them read Pope. There's a fine edi- 
tion in vonder book-case.” 

And the baronet pointed the finger of triumph 
it a dwarf book-case defended by brass lattices 
which extended along one side of his saloon 
Here, neatly ranged, were all those authors whose 
reputation increases daily among a generation by 
which they are for the most part unread Pope, 


Prior Swift, St. John, Addison, and Steele. 
Sir Aubrey forgot that the key of that treasury 
had been mislaid fifteen years a 


(ray, 


go, and that the 
books were dusted with a feather brush that 
went between those criss-cross wires 

In the west front were Sir Aubrey’s apart 

ments—bedroom, vast, gloomy; dressing-room, 
larger than most modern bedrooms; study, a mere 
‘ et And at the southern end of the house, 
communicating by a narrow passage with the 
baronet s rooms, and erlooking the kitcher 
garden, were the apartments which had been 
occupied without change for the last thirty years 
by Sir Aubrey’s brother, Mordred Perriam. The 
ancient Saxon name was almost Mr. Perriam’s 


sole heritage from his ancient race, for the Per 





riam estates were strictly entailed, and, but for 
1 stray two hundred a year that came to him 
from the maternal side of the house, Mordred 
Perriam would have been dependent upon his 
br for support As it was, Mr. Perriam 
lived with his brother, and lived free of all ex 


pense. He spent the greater part of his own 
income upon his library, a heterogeneous collec- 


tion of second-hand books, bought hap-hazard of 


hey | those provincial booksellers with whom Mr, Per- 
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Dhe ere su 
Dominie Sampson might ha 


ayit! 


no rece 


urities, Roman « 


, cumbered the book- 


many 
ll, 


glish obscurities, French obs« 
curities, German obscuritie 
vorm 8 shelves, till to hunt for 
amidst that u ataiogued CI 
labor 

Mr. Perriam had begun 
truggliing on with infinite t 
fro between his desk and the 



































est patience but the catalogues always ended in 
muddl He was always buying, and the su; 
plementary catalogues which his latest purchases 
t I il i Sil y bothere ] i somewhat te ble 
I Hi I es and addenda grew thicker 
than tk ibandoned his 
task 1 id > Knew his books, 
ul could “ir titles, though 
pe ips in many cases unfamiliar with their con- 
tents He used to imagine that he had a part 
ilar desire to read su and such an author, till 
he got the ithor at But the v s 
once snug on his shelves, the desire i m¢ 
how appe 1. When his learned “dd 

an author, Mr. Perriam used t ay Ah! 
I've t him He was ioo | t to ‘I 
r 1 hira 

Che apartments devoted to Mr. Perriam were 
alr na ous like all rest ot the he use, 
But large as they were, his books overran them 
From floor to ceiling, under the windows, over 
the mantel-piece, wherever a shelf could be pu 
ippeare se endless rows of brown-backed vol 
im¢ n t htened here and there bv the 
faded cri of some later editions. Mr 
Pe mi ¢ | not afford to be a connoisseur in 
bin N tooled calf, no perfumed 
tussia, g i | sense of scent or fe ng 
But in | f poverty there lurked a blessing 
e had taught himself te patch the old bindings, 
to stain, and sprinkle, and marble the dust-black 
ened edge 1 he was never more serenely con- 
t¢ nha “ T e sat before his work table, and 
labbed and f l, and pasted and furbished, the 
battered old volumes with the aid of a glue-pot, 
a few scra] of calf-skin, a little vermilion, a 
big pair of scissors, and inexhaustible patience. 
In} heart of hearts Mr. Perriam felt that, could 
he begin life again, he would wish to be a book 
binder 

Mr. Perriam’s library overlooked the kité n 
garden It was a spa us I m wit a deep 
bay like that w h at the other extremity of 
house formed the end of the dra g-roor | 
the ivs whe there were cl it Per I 
tl om had been the nurse Imn ute 
ibove it was Mr. Perriam’s bed-chan 
next that a smallish dressing 0 i 
communicated, by meat fa dark | € 

! Aubrev's bed n ihe t 

I ly attached t h ott r ere 
heir habi 1 liked to be i 

the Sit re vale 1 
dre g-roon but Mr. Pe 
Se i I it wa l i 
vhich he persistently deni 
i ) lrobe have afforded ¢ ! n r 
perquisites for a V al He 1 ( ed t 
one suit of lotnes vore ye 1 r 
threadbare, and passed then ) wil ‘ 
to an under! gin the ga a I it I 
who whee 1 a barrow of dead | 1 
tumn, and 1 1 the law i s 
when there e no | t t t 
Th ld ga t used t | 
dens looking like the w l ! M 
Perriam W hen there were 
Mr. Perrian | I f WV 
Aubrey had brotl 
er: but wi ! wa iy M Pe 
always dined in his own ad and t ‘ 
leave { yme late a qu n ne ate 
ner He was slow reader, and had | tl 
years | I ver an old copy of D e, and ad 
dling his poor old brains with the mmentaries 
which obscured the text If he took a walk, it 
vas in the kitchen-garden. He liked those prim 
quadrangles of pot-herbs, the straight narrow 
walks, the espalier-bounded aw be I t 
pertect order and quiet of t € d 
ill he liked to know that 1 nal at 
Perriam would surprise him there He t iy 
his books here on summer m« gs, and pa 1 
the paths slowly, reading as he walked, or dozed 
over ar 1 ei ler s e ise 

fore tl . j sltry afternoc He 
trotted up and down between the bare beds for 
} constit il in m er Ihe k ‘ 
garden was all knew of the e ul wv l 
and all he ed to kI so long i ] 
conduct all | transa s W t s 
through the el tn the post. S 
passed his harmless f ntfu ] nom 

ld say at Mordred P% im id ever dor 

m a service issu ly n ould irs him 
Wi i \ . 

“ -_-> 
CHAPTER XIX 
“LOVE, THOT ART LEADING ME FRUM WINTRY 
COLD 

Str Avsrey and his brother dined téte-a-tét 
on the evening of that da n which Mrs. Ca 
ford left the brief shelt of the s ol- house 
resume her place in life's less proces 
Che dining mm at Perriam faced the nortl 
west, and commanded a fine side-view of tl 


setting sun. (ne saw the glorious luminary sink 








to his rest without being inco 


expiring splendor. 
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worm'’s harm ! 
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strain upon t I sir A 
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+ Y et rT the 7 Lt ‘ 
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‘1 mean t . a } Pr 
love ?” asked M l, ag 
[ha uf e1 tol 
1 saint or at n to t t 
that time ever f Id | t I 
love Phat would t t I 
feel within me a fa I n 
long outlived—t! | tot 
Mordred Perriam put 
and rubbed his s 
thought his brot £ ’ 
‘Po Guine ' } 
shade of tl pat 
Aubre f ‘If 
t 5 \ 
if she had Ir been tl 
py fa I . ASI 
I I to I 
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your entre I St. H 
I not ve é W 
I I lg Pari \\ 
Pa é n to | } 
il ppe und t 
t at both place t 
} Wi t < i | 
move at all 
** An empty life, at best < S 
and mo nous Ihe f ! 
he went on, in a business-like tone 
some years past I} feit | 
If I have shrunk from that pre 
repose and serenity fa bacl l 
lt myself guilty of moral cowardice 
that Perriam should descend t 
but a stranger 
‘Horace P n tarche 
flice said M I 
kitchen-g f 
he added, I I 
one of suitable rank—I 
ter, but of suitable rank some good 
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IN QUARANTINE. 


Tuts illustration represents a ship 


arrived in a West Indian ] Either from 
there being some infectious disease on board 

because she sailed from some port where such a 
disease as prevalling, she h is been ol ] ged to 


anchor at 
side in boats filled w 
which are hauled on board by the passengers by 





means of ropes or long } At best, tl 
quarantine det 1 t us l vexa 

espe ially whe € he end of jong 
voyage, and every body is weary of the confine 


ment on board ship; but they are « 
means ot] 1 ot 


which has | 


Tne ordinary view 


specially picturesque 


gies in producing ¢ 


thing 


architect 


has be 


} 


en 


sense of vast heig 


authe 
mour 


rity, I 


iain in tl 


ht 
In a good old guide 
think 





MONT BLANC. o be 
grand! 
from Mont Blar f 
and for a sufficient reason you b 
nee ted | le ener Bla must t 
t Eve upre 
ral nsify i at I 
ind an able |} i geogra 
I ead n ch | 
t the highe mi } 
ld 100.000 fee ab ser 
al far as rd 1 st 
e gu j fa } 
aniqu if - Aly t I 
t i All 


A and « 
Blanc, tl 
effect is pe 
produced 
} 








pebble is the soaring Jungfrau, the terrible 

mother of avalanches; a barely distinguishable 
Kie@ 18 t e reverse of tl se nowy wastes of 

the Bliimlis Alp, which seem to be suspended 
a ve the terrace of Berne, thirty miles away 
1 that little whitish streak represents the great 








est ice-stream of the Alps, the huge Aletsch g 
{ , wi » monstrous proportions have b 
pressed upon you by hours of laborious 
One patch contains the main sources f I 
1 ce Rhi ic aesce ids to tl e (verm il kh tw , 
or three more overlook the Italian } s and en 
circle the basin of the Po from an e distant 
group flows the Danube; and from ir feet the 
snows melt to supply the Rhone } that 
1 are in some sense looking down uy Kurope 
from Rotterdam to Venice, and from Varna t 
Ma es 
l y lr sort lepe en 
tirely upon the degree to w you can reat 
the immense size of all the mmeas ble ae 
tails. Now in ther g, the usual time for 
an ascent, the det s are necessarily vague, be 
cause the noblest part of the v v lies betweer 
the sun and the pectato . But in the eveni 
light each ridge and peak and glacier nds out 
V . ling ¢ 1 r nd each, fore 
id vithi ht of old a tion. There 
1 ! wa h im Mat 1 t ngu 
] ms f infinit n 1 é 
i | izzle a mathem mall 
i spa ima vould l I 1 
but, wi hat small space l f n s «kf 
ed with x site ac racy i é yuld rec 
Og I irat f the | lab 
itl f rid ip wi 1 i id 
ture f ea f \ from the Italian side 
Andt Ss we t v, but fel ha t oul 
feet was iying a t fl yp 
The effect was t erate the t rhit 
till the v vy had al t Y r portento 
i t itural: it l be such a view a 
could be granted n 1 to mountain s of 
earthly mould, but rather to some genie from 
tI frahian Nights, flying high above a world 
tinted with the mag coloring of old romance, 


THE NATURE OF THE RINGS OF 
SATURN. 


M. G. A. Hiren, well known for I investiga- 


tions into the dynamical theory of heat, has pub- 
] ed a mathematical memoir on the rings of 
Saturn, and discussed the various conditions that 
have beet lggested a } tributing to 


maintain the dynamical stability of that system. 


Although M. Hirn’s resul do not materially 


differ from tl r end m trate } le ¢ 
f Mu l, yet we re ze the importance 
ot ving this additi H 1} lepend 
t ‘ tl f so diff It a ( 

In a recent } lar ¢ n of " t 
M H i i t Ss state of i! | vi 
ed is ft ) Solid rings can not ex 
f l a certain vithout breaking ») Solid 
hom eneous ri e unstabl ind n brevk 
ul l ) utellite Ne mogeneous or 
t rhted solid rings are stable, but must have 

1 enormous (imaginary trength, and therefore 
can not be permanent (4) Gaseous o1 iid 
I rs can exist; and such was ery prob i 
t r original condition ; but their existence can 
be only ephemeral, and they must fall toward 
and join the planets if Saturn s rings were once 
f the just long ago have thus disappeared 
(5 rhe rings can ‘only endure as solid frag 
ments of limited size, and separate from each 
other, 

ATTENTION is directed to the advertiser 
in another column, of Messrs. Warnock & Co, 
the Eventne Har there mentioned seems to 
] 1 need long felt, and is also « l 


ad pted to travelers 


CENTAUR LINIMENT 





Has cured more wonderful cases of ri 
ve y ne a ell re ror hitea ‘ \ 
f ‘ pa wellings, frost ’ AK 
} 8, acalds, salt-rheu etc ip 
strains, #pavin, Lis, ef ip 
ul other pre ed remed 
v i} ul The r ipe of 1 
t e of markat res a my 
ye sent tis toa ) It ist 
] sho pa \ 1 it tr I s ul 
j not subd ! n s it not ri No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Cen- 


taur Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. Price 50 cents inge 

tles, $100. J. B. Rose & Co., 53 Broadway, New 
York.—[Com.] 


TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. deduction on Furni 
we Coverings. G. L. Ketty & Company, 724 
Broadway, N. ¥.—[Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


p= AND CATARRERHE,.—A Lady 





» had suff | for years from™Deatness and 
Vatarrh was 1 by a simple Indian Remedy Her 


t ! t ul me es ii Ar ufflicted ; Address 
MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 
dy best “* E.asrio Trvss” in the world is now sold 
POMEROY ae. a Broadway, N. Y., for 
8. #7" Write to them for full particulars 


qt RG ICAL Elastic Stockings for enlarged 
, nd Supporting Belts, of best qnality, 
at POMEROY'S, 144 Broadway, New York. 


of 90. —THt NURSERY. 


A Monthls ‘ t Reader g 

ustrated MSENT STAMP WOR A SAMPLE Nt x 
i Now is the time to subscribe. JOHN L 
SHOREY. 36 Bromield Street, Boston. 





and 
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=E UREK A. 





OUR NEW 
Opera, Traveling, and Evening 


A % 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 
ORIGINATED AND INTRODUCED BY 
WARNOCK 
Broadway, 
Mailed FREE oe the U. 8. 


8 made of 


CO., 


just what is need 


» Mufile ‘rs, Gloves and 
auntie, Ladies’ 
WARNOCK & CO.,, 


year 


ENRY wal 


Of GENEVA, 
Watch Manufacturer. | ; 


Clocks of his own make 


No, 23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 





iz 
ray 
(route S\ 
So al 


Furs. 
519 BROADWAY. 


Shoes 








= ae I < 
A WEEKLY PAPER FOR > 





UNG. PEO PI 


THE | 





FAMILY” 








Prot, Jas, De Mille, 


Rebecca H, Davis, 
©, W. Flanders, 
8S. S. Robbins, 


Historical Articles, 
Biographical Sketches,Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, 

¢ + Mme ays me Price, $1 


Perry Mason & Co, 


Temple Place, 





‘AMIPLES FREE!! 
Evening Post, 31 
veautiful Chromo or large 


br. I. I. Hayes, 
Louise ¢ 
**Sophia May,” 

©. A. Stephens, 
Ruth Chesterfield, 
A. Denison, 

id and 
and entertaining 


Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 

Letters of Travel. 

Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

i Selections for Dec- 
lamation, 


School Life, 


Facts & Incidents. 


tor Linen, 
Sent al 


» for $1.00 BSAMPLes| 


Gorham & Co..4 
Washing 
on St. Bostor 


ber 


oa han OSTV E BU L LETS! 


Safe, 











Boston, Mass, 


CxS GORHAM Ss SILVER 


compiete with CASE 


9 Walnut St 








LEAKY ROOF 


Leaky Shingle Roots. 
Leaky ‘Tin Roofs. 
Leaky Slate Roofs. 
Leaky Felt Roofs. 


Old, Decayed, mi Leaky Roots of all kinds can be 
repaired and rendered serv i lany years with 
ASBESTOS CEMENT, 
prepared ready for us Can be easily applied with a 
trowel, and W Ay rmanently stop eaks on roots. 





pound. ASBESTOS ROOF COATING, 


prepared ready for use Applied with a brush, and 
forms an elastic waterproof covering, which will fill 
I 
I | holes and cracka, 


gallon; 40 to 





» Price Lists, &c. 
ral ine ducem mts to General 1 amet and Dealers. 


. W. JOHNS, 


87 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y., 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 
Asbestos Roofing, Boiler Felting, &c. 


Estas.isHep 1858, 


py Style GL ASS| 
[ F TTER AND)! 
PL TTY KNIFE, 





uUut 


Is a better tool for cutting glass than any thing ever 
offered for the purpose. Any child can use it. Every 
housekeeper, farmer, and mechanic should have one. 
Sent in neat box, pre paid, to . y address upon receipt 
of 50 cents and letter stamp, by ALVAN L. LOVE- 
JOY, 229 Washington Street, Boston. 














AMERICAN |‘. 
SEWING. [3:25 








MACHINE. Good Agents 
anted, 
L2> Self: Threading. | mccie on 
2” Light: Running, r. 

Phila., Pa. 

+ tad he Ne it York Office, 712 BROADW AW; 


iss., 41 Avon Street ; ( 
Street :’S . Louis 

















hicage , 16 St 
, Mo., 608 North Fourth Street. 


~b J.KALDENBE RG, 
inutacturer of all kinds of 
rschaum Goods & Amber 
ork Repairing, Boiling in 


ix & new process, Ambers, 
irculars and Price-Lists. sox 91 

e771 inneenen auat, haven 1&6 John 

Street, near Broadway, New York, 


Ne“ Ges” Music - Books, 


[) Teor & CO. publish 1000 Music-Books suited to 
aste and ¢ ry occasion. Descriptive ¢ 


ile 


eg 
St 





ata- 
I) s sent free Amou g the m« yet recent and best are: 
4 ur LJ 0 t I a 
5, 3 ” I I 
DARKD,#@ I EE 
‘ b f s tw? TH I I 
€ ‘ ar I 
Book 4 I s ¢¥ HEERE 
L. ¢ 3 t 8 k 
t? AN AT HOME : 2 
R Organs. (# t I HIMES 


§ ‘ Veat, ¢ lete er For 
All are Choice Books. Already 
mand, Sent, postpaid, for Ketail Price, 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Charles H, Ditson & Co., 
-— 711 Broadway, N.Y, 


* PLEASE MENTION Harper's. 


RIF 
he eee 


D| Price. comp 
Darts and Targets, C. O. D., $5 00. Address o r ) 
PECK & SNYDER, Agents, 126 Nassau St., N. Y 


WINTER ot 


H IGHL AND PARK HOTEL, AIKE N, 8.C. 


Aik 1s long been famous for its delig 


h great de- 









c fequ res no pur 





day in any Gall 
loon, or Fair. 





ul 8 a tavorite resort for those who sec 
ym the incie ent winters of the No 
riencing the tropical heat of I 


rhe Highland Park Hotel was estab! 





mimodation of this rapidly increasiz 


It is conducted after the manner of the | 








rn 

hotels, and has already achieved a gratifying success 
Porters a, & = 1 = heh Soe , Prop., A I 
Planters’ Hote Augusta, Ga. 


SOLID SILVER WARE 


AT RETAIL. 


LBERT COLES off rs his Stock of Silver Ware at 
i 


HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED, 
Teaches practical — play ‘ing 
and theoretical mas 


Clarke’s New Methoa 


est practical ree 
Sent by Matt, Price $3.75 
WALKER, Phitadeciphtia, 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
NEW YORK PURCHASING a, 


202 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
CY ” Only one-third the amount in advance. Dry 





' " yma, Jewelry, and nds of Merchandise 
t Lowest New York Prices! Goods sent to all parts 


on approbation. SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


STAR JOB PRINTING PRESS, 
The Best Invented. 

Price $12, $25, $38 

tw Send stamp for Catal 


E DW ARDS, Agent, 16 Cx 


BEAT PIFU L ~- CuROMOS nd a hook 
je & forty mailed for FIFTY CENTS, 
Pw by C. 8 PRILEY, land, N. Y. 






cheap, accurate, G RAVEL! Gravel! 40 drops of Conatifution Water 
Ar i 


three times a day is a PUSITIVE CURE for it, 








Wi th 








Tamper’s MaGazi 


“The Giant of the Monthlies” 


Meth nlist (hu urterly Re 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME, Wing 
UNP RALLELED ATTRACTIONS, 


CIRCULATION OVER 135,000. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER, 1873, 


=f WATER WAYS OF N 
With Siateen Illustrations. 
GREEK NUN.—A.D. 450 
AROUND LAKE 
With Nineteen Il 
t ORGAN-GRINDER. 
NORTHERN ¢ ALIFORNIA.- 
LEAR Lake 
th Eight Illustrat 
LIVING 
Dopee CLUB ~ oS 
Cuarprer VI. Walled ir , th the 
‘ Miss P! ympton, Bamled —IX. Sir 
Thre ‘Sane 
THE PARTING SOUL 
LIEBER AND NIEBUHR. 


ers.—VIII 
el Dudleig 


A GOLDEN WEDDING. 
SOUTH-COAST 

(Saunter LX.) 
POETRY 


g nearly a quarter 
AZINE has stood 
reach of rivalry. In 
as in the effe 


excelled. It was 
‘opular Magazine, in the fullest sense of 
ver established. 


:PER’Ss Maca 


h at the outse 


nd its success has ever been 
ng its pub shers to secur 


of the most brill 


n Al 
st 8 jard 
s with a 
f new an 


diy Illust 


tani exploratk 


strated Pape 


toria) embell 


ms of works, 


ela, Science, or Hist 


at 
pu 
at e 
€ ) Re 
KE ( Ins, CH 
ny TROLLOI 
t 80 BF ils 


6 SORDHOFF 
Editor's 
i ef f 
’ ‘ t 
gress, Conte! 


y published, fu 

lote. T 
ypular inst 
“passe 





Montuny Mae 
e the first of the ser 
Harper's MaGazinr « 


ta readers eact 


s of a sing 

he present Nu 

\ ime, W t 

pass its prede 
shers make I if 

ens ess of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, 


OPY OF EITHER F 


HARPER'S MAGA 
HARPER'S BAZ 
hacrihe th 


n rece e¢ 





[Novemper 2 29, 1873, 





LEMAN. 


LINK. 
Tue American Baron,’ 


SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND.— 
With Eight Illustrations 


AND PHILOSOPHY OF INDIAN SUM. 
MER. With Map. 


DELGRADO. 
THE MIRACULOUS PICTURE. 
A CHAPTER OF 
A LEGEND OF 
IN WALL 8ST 
EDITOR’S EASY 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





GOSSIP. 


CRAWFORD NOTCH. 


CHAIR. 


y part of the k1 





n One Year, $4 00, Postaes 


{A RPER'S WEEKLY, or 


> Harper's Werxty, and Harren’s 








, 1873. 
thlies,» 


Review, 
IE, WITH 
iS, 


5,000. 


LINE 
3, 


INO AND 





NoveMBER 29, 1873.] 


HARPER'S 





Rogers Statuary | 


Ub HOUSE ANG LAWN. 
~ Bubbles,’ 


plowing ubh talogue and | 
Price-List to JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Firth Ave., New York. 


$15 SHOT. -G UN! 


y Eds 





jun, warranté e twist barrels 


, or no sal "Flask, Po 





» any da ress, with priv 
e taking, C. O. D $15 om A > 
, Gun Dealers, 238 Main Street, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

} 

| 
Send Stamp for Circular. | 
} 

j 

| 








— SILVER WATCHES, 
rican style, 8 « at $18; 6 

“4 oz., $12 
\ at ¢ ‘haing, $2, $3, $4, and $5, to 
1. Sent, C.0.D..1 express 
Send stamp for ateal : 
‘Collins 
Factory, 
Box 3696. 


WALL STREET. 


310 $100 


be Acauen 





. Metal Watch 
335 reer all New York, 


tha 

F ortune ai t 

pamy ai Puts, « alls, _—~ 

: ers and Bro SEN 

WOODW ARD’S 

NATIONAL 
ARCHITECT. 

1000 W orkm RAWINGS 

jans, ‘Det talls, 






MONCKTON’S NATIONAL | | Six Dourans, 
STAIRBUILDER. j P postpaid 

MONCKTON’S NATIONAL } six Doras 

CARPENTER and JOINER.) vps. 

FRAMING AND ROOFING. 

Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N.Y. 


RIGBY’S | 
ESPLENDENT GAS- — 


s incre raved r} on te p 
lew ved t Samy 
i ‘Agents Ww anted. Address 
7 ESPLENDE NI Bl RNER CO 
rth Str 


, Cine innati, 


THE BOYS" OWN” 


s for Boy - band 





Gris 15 pat $ ill t ss J 


4 2 r 
all Ne wade a ra welt it; ikack, << 
1 10 


Address C. F r HiemaRDe 122 We Mase. 
LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 

WE AT RES HOUSES 

| ial I I 





y packed, upon rec 


ALN AN L. 





LOV Er JOY, 
Ma 


= 
229 w achinaten St. on a 

Special price t 

pees. 4 . 
JOHN HOPPEL. oo {EI By hal 

C ARD ET 1QU ETI BE for 1873-4. 

oanaes gNKSTAND BEST ae. 


er 


PRINTING. 
SELF-INKING PEARL PRESS 
Ve snd vaiual invention. Every busi 

hud have one. Pre snd 
m $10 uj 7 > i f p 
¢ of Pre 


hKioston, 


CURL YOUR HAIR, —A new & tific Dis- 


r ¢ 
Golding & Co., 14 Ai 


A ( Mo 


EXERC ISE,! = 


SCHOOLDAY MACAZINE, 


3 The Cheapest and 
be at ‘ oung Folks’ Magazine 
2 Engraving 







FREE ery sul I Goon 
te wt fe s. Senda tl 
p for Spec r | 
work with he Publist 
J. W.DA DAY 
a6 V I y 
You a WHY wec « Yirst 
+ $290? 
Ww 0 BS 
$600 : . b 
Rwy t T 4 
tI 100 per ct. pr fit. We ha 
F Ag rect to fat 
es at | r w 
» Year f at 
cular, in >< 500 a M " 
&é - whom y a may & A g¢ r Piat 
in 44 4 and Territories. Please state where you saw 
t bot 


* ¥. 8. Plano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 
FANNY | cerve, Poor, 0 beaneatet Ohesute, ond taanrae: 
ONE ( 8 South F t Parent P Pa 


HOW r0 ui \KE 


MONEY 
EASY WITHOTT ANY VESTMENT. A 


with stamp, Box 3696, New Y 


ddreas, 





WEEKLY. 


erent and Ornamental 


UILDING PAPE 


PAPER CARPETING AND OIL CLOTH. 


Send for Samples and Price-List. 


W. H. H. ROGERS & CO., 2 & 3 College Place, N. Y. 


F N. DAVIS & CO., vit, Wis. 





BUILDING PAPER! 


For Sheathing, Roofing, Deaf wy: Car} ir 
and Circulars, to B, E. Hare & Co., 58 Par 4 


ue 


—. for Samples 


rit —- —t + dy f 





UNPARALLELED 
MORE GOODS 
PRICES 








LORD & 


BROADWAY AND 
GRAND STREET AND 
NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 
The Best yet Invented 


FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
a NESS PURPOSES, 


And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 

BENJ. 0. by am Manufacturer, 


And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federa 152 Kneeland Ste., Boston: Branch 
Store, 54 = way &88 Me reer St N.Y. Agents, Ke 
eo Ludwig, Pt a; A. C. Kellogg 


ll. Send for Pamphie t. 


"cut Paper Patterns 


or 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
‘HARPER'S Pepeenenyl 


The se Patterns reG » Fer any Fievrs, and 
are fl t h the t 
- "Ps inted Dire 
® a any ea I t 
taken f 
rt " - { { € 
1 arms 
The follow Pa e now y 
Vol, V. 
> E, with Gre ( e, Open-front Ove 
id I I 1 Sk No.39 
DOUBLE BRI AS ED JACKET WORTH 
OVER-SKIR 1 WALKI SKIRT 4 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUI hA 
Ove r “ \ 46 
DO! LE-BREASTED |! GOTE WALK 
ING SUIT 4 
FULL DRESS TOILETTI “ ' I 
(sre be i >) 
I OK 
} VI 
DOLMAN VEST-I ( SE STREI Ss 7 
rich op Ap O | 
' W r Sk 
GIRL'S W ARDROBE, ne jue, 5 r Blouse 
und Skirt, Basy fastene be ( 
ekirt, Low-Necked Over Dress 1 Brete 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT 
Hi AINI REDINGOTI \\ KING 
SUTT 
OOS FRONT pol } BREASTED PO. 
LONAISE WALKING SUT! 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUT ‘ 
Sf ISI VAI ING SUT 
ADIES’ A MISSI BATHING OR GYM 
NASTIC SUIT 
EKA ) Is VALKI 
UT BREA ED JOC! Y BAS 
“ SI 
ENGLISH LK JACKET SUT 
Mi-P¢ LIS KING SUI 
I j B nd S mt 4 
TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED 
INGOTIH } R 1s t 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with § 
Pouf W 47 
DOU BLI | I? 
‘ eB 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUI 
The 
pr fl i 
I t for $2 0 
I fv ¢ ‘ 
t Ss I t Me I 
HARPER & BROTHERS, } 


T Ht wel Ss ¥ ETY INKSTAND. 
cH Best 1 band « 1 > * @ 
IGENTS WA. } ERY WHERE 

J. LEACH, 86 Nassau =. .N. ¥. 


T ED. : it n'River Wire Works 


$475. | nts ese ne Sapien 


0102 722: a en + 


,OR ar ntire new, ) 
|: wanted. Address 
M Street, P 


und G to sell I acane Chromos at 
ym< 2 Gem romoe at 2 pag ta 
ywrne free. J.JavG Boston. Mass 


GENTS w ANTED, $3500. W ' 
“ e, k M 


Adar “a : BAKER SF WING M ACHINE CO 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


‘ROM 
L OWE R 


atent t Ag - 
VICTOR OAK, 928 


INDUCEMENTS!!! 
AUCTION! 
THAN EVER! 


LAY LOR, 


TWENTIETH ST.: 
CHRYSTIE, New York. 
GENTS WANTED, everywhere, for 


Inside Life in 


ma Pall Street. 


& Wau. W an ym oe Street C< Teapon de 
Bouietin, end en Operator {16 YEARS 
CE. "q e best « Z P dives the Histori ) 
wa { the Street, and t f I the great Rises, Pa F 
& r tieg Biack Fe ¥ a Serrem eer ih T ( 
Ei: Ee WALLSTREET I ten. Bow 
ate b vr and w anw ent et 
as ue Ae NAC Hartfor ou 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


HISTORY OF THE 


GRANGE MOVEMENT 


FARMER’ S WAR ‘AG AINST MONOPOL IES 


Be >a full and authent u nt if the str a 


| ARE CHANCE for BOOK AGENTS, 
A New Illustrated Book 


WILD LIFE in the FAR W EST! 


n F ter. & . I M 


i i 4 
e a in the M "i : . ‘ Ml 
M . Ent t 
at ws S 
Y, W ri RMAN, & EATO 


WE it HE D{ s0aRm } WANTING, 
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to whom this was due, and I looked toward 
Mr. and Mrs. Silver with increased respect and 
admiration. 

The first inquiries were about Ruth’s baby 
The young mother’s enthusiasm in answering 
the inquiries, and in detailing the wonderful 
doings of her treasure during the last twenty- 
four hours, warmed my heart; and when, after 
a long and almost breathless narration, Ruth 
exclaimed, “And I really think the darling 
has a tooth coming!” I thought I had nev- 
er heard any thing more delicious. As for 
Mr. Merrywhistle, he rubbed his hands with 
delight, and took Ruth's hands in his, and 
rubbed those also, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Wonderful, 
wonderful! Really I never did!” a score of 
times at least. Flushed with pride and pleas- 
ure, Ruth, as she spoke, nodded at the others, 
now wisely, now merrily, now tenderly, with 
looks which said, ‘‘ Of all happy mothers, I am 
the happiest!” Never in my life had I seen 
80 exquisite a home picture. 

‘*And now, Charley,” said Ruth, when she 
had exhausted her budget, although she could 
have gone through the whole of it again with 
perfect satisfaction, as if it were something 
tirely new—‘‘ and now, Charley, tell them.’ 

What Charley had to tell was simply that he 
was to be made overseer of the printing estab- 
lishment in which he was employed. There 
was an honest ring in his voice as he spoke of 


en- 


his good fortune, and I was convinced that it 
had been earned by merit. 

‘«' That is good news indeed,” said Mr. Mer 
rywhistle, with his hand on Charley's shoulder. 
‘** Charley, by the time you are thirty, you will 
be a master printer. Bravo! 

Mrs. Silver kissed him 


word ; 


bravo !’ 
without saying a 


and as he drew her face down to his 
and returned the kiss, and her gray hair min 
gled with his brown curly locks, he whispered 
something in her ear which brought a happy 
sigh from her. 

Then came the reading of Richard’s letter. 
Mr. Silver took it from his pocket and 


and there was a general rustle of expecta 


opened 


tion in the room, and a closer drawing together 
of chairs. He looked around him with a wist- 
ful air; the movement reminded him of a time 

en those who were now men and women 
grown were children. ‘To this purpose he 


spoke, in a soft tone, before he commenced to 
read Richard’s letter : 
‘You remind me, children, you remind me 


It brit.gs many happy evenings to my mind 
Do you remember Paul and Virginia and the 


Vicar of Wake fie d? 


This challenge loosened their tongues, and 
for five minutes they were busy recalling re 
freshing reminiscences, When memories of 


times that were sweet and pleasant come to 
us, they come wrapped in a cloud of solemn 
tenderness, and the voices of these children 


were pensive as they spoke. 
Behind the year whose seasons we are now 
enjoying is an arch of overhanging leaves and 


boughs, receding, as it were, and growing faint 


er in color as old age steals upon us. Within 
this arch of green leaves and boughs live the 
memories of our past. As, with a wistfui 


vearning to the days that were so sweet, we 
turn toward the arch which spans from heaven 
to 
wand, and we see the tender trees that made 
yur young lives green. are fair and 
good, and their leaves and branches are dew 


earth, it opens, as by the touch of a magic 


They 


laden, though we of whom they are a part are 
walking to the grave. Some sadness is there 
always in the mind as we recall these memo 
ries, but only to those who believe not in the 
future, who see no hope in it, do they bring 
pain and distress. 

‘*When our childrer were in jackets and 
pinafores,” said Mrs, Silver to me, ** my hus- 
band used to read to them every evening, and 
the hour was always looked forward to with 
delight.” 

“One night,” said Charley, with a sly look 
at his wife, ‘‘when we were in the middle of 
Paul and Virginia, and left off where Paul 
was carrying Virginia in his arms, Ruth said, 
‘Charley, you are like Paul!’ ‘But where’s 
my Virginia?’ I asked. ‘J’/l be Virginia!’ 
Ruth cried, ‘and you can carry me about 
you like.’ ‘That’s the way it 
about, Sir.” 

Of course there was much laughter at this 
reminiscence, to the truth of which they all 
vouched, and Ruth, with a saucy toss of her 
head, said, 

‘*Ah, but there’s no doubt that I was too 
little then to know my own mind.” 

**] don’t know that, Ruth,” exclaimed Mr. 
Merrywhistle, chuckling ; ‘‘I don’t know that. 
It’s my opinion you determined to marry 
Charley long before you were out of short- 
clothes,” 

After 
merry. 

‘*Dear me, dear me, children,” cried Mr. 
Silver, with assumed petulance, ‘how much 
longer am | to wait with Richard’s letter in my 
hand ?” 

“Read it now, father,” said Mrs. Silver; 
and there was a general hush of expectancy. 


where came 


this innocent fashion they made 


The letter was a long one, and ‘n it were re- 


counted all the writer’s experiences in the land 
of his adoption, It was written hopefully and 








confidently, and yet with modesty, and was 
filled with expressions of love for the dear ones 
at home. ‘“ Every thing before me is bright, 
and I have no doubt of the future. Not a day | 
passes that I am not assured that I was right | 
in coming, and the conviction that I have those 
in the Old Country who love me, and whom I 
love with all my heart and soul, strengthens 
me in a wonderful manner. I can see you all 
as I write, and my heart overflows toward you. 
The Old Country 
is overcrowded ; there are too many people in 


Yes, I was right in coming. 


it, and every man that goes away gives elbow- 
When I see the com- 
fortable way in which poor people live here, 
and compare it with the way they live at home 
—and above all, when I think of the comforta- | 
ble future there is before them if they like to | 
be steady—lI find myself wishing that hundreds 
and hundreds of those I used to see in rags, 


room to some one else. 





selling matches, begging, and going in and out 
of the gin-shops, could be sent to this country, 
where there is room for so many millions, I 
dare say some of them would turn out bad ; but 
the majority of them, when they saw that by a 
little steadiness they could make sure of good 





clothes and good food, would be certain to turn 
out good, 
with the history of this wonderful country, and 
You 
can have no idea what a wonderful place it is ; 
what opportunities there are in it; 
there is in it, 


I am making myself well acquainted 
I mean to try hard to get along in it. 
what room 
Why, you could put our right- 
little tight-little island in an out-of-the-way 
corner of it, and the space wouldn’t be missed! 
If I make my fortune here —and I believe I 
shall—I shall know how to use it, with the ex 
ample I have had before me all my life. I 
hope to have the opportunity of doing more 
good here than I should have been able to do 
at home, and depend upon it I will, if I have 
it in my power, for I want to repay my dear 
mother and father for all their goodness to me 
Want to repay you! 





No, my dearest parents, 
I do not want to do that; 
if I tried ever so hard. 


I never could do it. 
Oh, if I could put my 
round 


arms now my dear mother’s neck, and 
kiss her as L used to do! But I can kiss your 
picture and all your pictures. Here’s Mary 
and Ruth and Rachel—lI feel inclined to cry 


as they pass through my hands—and Charley 
all 


—How are you, Charley ?—Here you are, 


of you, with mother and father, lying before 
as I write. Upon my word, I fancy you almost 
know that I'm speaking to you. God 
: I’ve 


them 


bless 


dears got ideas, and ther 


ork this 


And one day, when Mary writes to me that she 


you, my 


room to Ww out in new country. 


is going to get married, I shall be able to say, 


perhaps, to dear sis ‘Here is a 


my ter, purse 
from runaway Richard to help you and your 
husband along in the battle of life.’ For it is 
a battle, isn’t it, dears? And I mean to fight it, 
andwik. Yes,andwin! You'llseeifI don't! 
In this way the letter ran on—eagerly, im 
petuously, lovingly—and there was not a dry 


eye in the room when Mr. Silver read the last 
vords, ‘* Ever your own faithful and loving Son 
und Brother, Ricuarp. 
ind again! 


God bless you all again 
Now I shall go to bed and dream 
of you,” 

I am particular in narrating this incident of 
the reading of Richard's letter, for Richard, al 
though he will not appear in person in these 
pages, plays an important part in them on on¢ 
momentous occasion, as you will see. 


The reading being concluded, eager tongues 
related anecdotes of Richard ; 


and, “5 Do you re 
member, mother, when Richard—?” and, *‘ Do 
you remember, Rachel, when we were at Hamp- 
stead Heath, and Richard—?” 
so-and-so, 


so-and-so and 


And then, when there was silence, | 
Ruth said, pensively, ‘1 wish Richard could | 
see baby!” 

And thus, in various shapes of love, the 
thoughts of all traveled over the waters to the 
absent one. I can fancy that the very breezes 
that waft thitherward, and thence to the moth 
er-land, are sweetened by the loving thoughts 
which float upon them from one shore to an 
other. 

‘““Mr. Meadow will forgive us,” said Mrs 
Silver, ‘for detaining him with these family 
details. We are apt to be selfish in our joys.” 

I assured her that I regarded it as a priv- 
ilege to be admitted to these family confidences, 
and that I hoped it would not be the last occa- 
sion I should share them. 

‘*T hope not, dear Sir,” she replied, ‘ Mary, 
give me my desk.” 

Mary brought the desk, and took her purse 
from her pocket. 

‘“T have two contributions, mother. A gen 
tleman came to our office to-day, and when he 
read the paper they allowed me to put up, he 
gave me five shillings. Jane Plunkett, too, who 
has only been in the office three weeks, gave me 
ninepence.” 

“I collected four shillings and twopence,” 
said Charley, “‘among the men and boys in 
the office. Some of the boys gave a half-pen- 
ny each; and my master has promised half a 
sovereign.” 

“This partly explains our business,” said 
Mrs. Silver to me, ‘‘and the reason for my 
asking you to come this evening. We have 
been collecting subscriptions for the purpose 


of taking a number of the poorest children in 
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the parish into the country for a day. Richard 
sent us two pounds a little while ago to give 
away, and the idea struck us that it could not 
be better devoted than to such a purpose. So 
we commenced a fund with his subscription, 
and shall write him a full description of 
the holiday, telling him that it was he who 
initiated it. Indeed, we call it Richard’s Day. 
Nothing could please him better. 


we 


You, who go 
so much among the poor, know what numbers 
of poor children there are who have never seen 


the country, and to whom the sight of flowers 
and green fields will be like gentle rain to droop 
ing blades of grass.” 

I noticed here that Mr. Merrywhistle start 
ed; but he offered no explanation of his sud- 
den movement. 

** Whosoever,” I said, *‘shall give to drink 
unto one of these little ones a cup of cold wa- 
ter only, shall in nowise lose his reward.” 


[Sueptement, November 





**Thank you, dear Sir,” was Mrs. Silver’s 
**Our reward will be the 
brightening faces and the innocent delight of 
these poor little waifs. We have been 
think 


earnest rejoinder. 


very 


successful in our collection, and I we 


shall have sufficient money to take a hundred 
and twenty children. My idea is, that we 
shall engage vans, and drive as much as pos- 


sible through country roads to some green pleas 


ant spot, where the children can play, and have 
dinner and tea. I must tell you that it is only 
the poorest of the poor who will be chosen, and 
that in the matter of shoes and stockings there 
Sut we | 
will endeavor that they shall all have clean faces, 
Will you join us, and take the command of our 


ragged army ?” 


may be here and there a deficiency. 


I consented to join them with pleasure, but 
said that I must be regarded more in the light 


of a soldier than of a captain. ‘‘ We can di- | 
vide the command,” I said. ‘‘ Have you any 
place where the children can assemble before | 
starting ?” | 
‘“*That is one of my difficulties,” said Mrs. 
Silver ‘Some of these children will be sure 
to come not overclean, and I want to make 
them clean before they get into the vans. I 


have ple nty ot heip in the shay e of hands, but I 





want the room. 

‘I can wash some,” said Mr. Merrywhistle, 
in perfect sincerity. The good old man was 
like a child in jis simplicity. | 

“*T think we women will do it better,” replied 
Mrs. Silver, gayly ; “* but we will find you plen 
ty to do 

“To be sure,” mused Mr. Merrywhistle, | 
“there are the buns and the fruit- And 
lost himself in the contemplation of these du- | 
ties. 

I then told Mrs. Silver that I could obtain 
the use of a large warehouse, which had been | 


for some time unoccupied, and that she might 
lepend upon my fullest 
of the details. Their pleasure was | 
unbounded, and I myself felt happier and more 


assistance in the ar 


rangement 


truly thankful than I had felt for a long time 


past. I left the house with Mr. Merrywhistle, 


ie beguiled the way with stories of the do 


these his dearest friends. He was in 


art of enthusiastic 
child, brushed past 


us; her head was bent down to the child, and 


an 
poor woman, carrying a 
she was murmuring some restful words. 

‘* Dear 
suddenly stopping. 


me! 
‘You will excuse me, my 


dear Sir. Good-night! good-night !” 

Without waiting for a reply, he shook hands 
warmly with me, and hurried after the woman. 
They turned the corner of the street almost at 
the same moment. 

I walked home by myself, and thought of 
the pleasant evening I had spent. The last 
words I had heard in the house of the Silvers 
were from Rachel's lips. 
with her hand 
‘I am so glad you came.” 

But she was not more glad than I. 


** Good-night,” she had said, 


in mune, 


_————————— 


II. 
THANK GOD FOR A GOOD BREAKFAST! 


Ir is not necessary, nor is it within the limit 
of these pages, to narrate how the details nec 
essary to make the day in the country a suc 
cess were got through. Sufficient for my pur 
pose to say that every thing was satisfactorily 
arranged and completed on the evening before 
the appointed day. ‘The number of applica 
tions was very great; ten many 
we were able to take begged to be allowed to 
go; mothers entreated; children looked im 


times as 


as 


T nere 


ploringly into our faces. were many 
heart-aches, I am sure; but none suffered 
greater pain than we, the committee upon 


whom devolved the duty of making the selec- 
tion. But we gave pleasure to many; and for 
the others W ould there were more workers! 


Each can do a little, with time or purse, 9 ad | 


that little may prove to be so much! Rer 
ber what the strongest and most beautif 
were, once upon a time, 
be developed even from such a see 


aem- 
, ul trees 
So May “4 good life 
lling as this. 
i nature alone 
the weather. 
.gled hope and fear 
», and many a child’s 
whispered that the sun 


There was one anxiety whic? 

could allay, if it were kin? . 

Many a heart beat with mir 

that night before the dar 

prayer was thought an?’ 
. 


speec h, when a 
| 


exclaimed Mr. Merrywhistle, | 
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would shine its best in the morning. Nature 
was kind, and the sun broke beautifully bright. 
How we congratulated ourselves, with smiling 
faces, as we all assembled at seven o'clock in 
the large warehouse I had borrowed for the 
occasion! The door was to be opened for the 
children at half past seven. 

I have mentioned the committee. 


Let me 
tell you who they were. 


All Mrs. Silver’s fam- 
Mary and Charley had obtain 
ed a holiday, and Ruth was there with her 
baby, whom the fond mother every now and 
ther consulted with bewitching gravity, and to 
whom she whispered, in the delicious tones that 
only a mother’s voice can convey, all sorts of 
confidences about the party. I include in Mrs, 
Silver’s family Mr. Merrywhistle, for he was 
truly one of them. But Mr. Merrywhistle was 
a member of the selecting committee for only 
one day; he had been summarily dismissed and 
deprived of power, because he found it impos 
“ My 
, confiden- 
‘*T never can 
I mean it often, but there’s 
an imp in my throat that invariably changes it 
into Yes, 


ily . of course, 


sible to say No to a single application. 
rock ahead, Sir,” he whispered to me 
tially, when we reproached him. 
get that word out! 


I ought to know better at my age.” 
And he shook his head in grave reproof of him- 
self. As Mrs. Silver had warned 
ever, we gave him plenty to do. 
imously elected chief 

| 


him, how- 
lie was unan- 
of the commissariat, and 
he made himself delightfully busy in the pur- 
lemonade. We 
wus unfit even for this 
task, until we discovered that he had provided 
When 
his blunder was pointed out to him by Mrs, 
Silver on the ground, he gazed disconsolately 
at the heap of uneaten buns. ‘“ Dear me!’ he 


be done 


chase of bun fruit and 


were not aware that he 


and 


twice as many buns as were necessary. 


said, mournfully, “what is 


them ? 


to 
I suppose they must be divided among 
the children. 


not 


with 


You see, my dear madam, I am 
to be trusted—not to be trusted!” But I 
am sure I detected a sly twinkle in his eye as 
In ad 
mentioned, there 
were two other members of the committee—to 


he condemned his own short-comings. 
dition to the persons I have 


wit, Mr. Robert Truefit and Mr. James (or Jim- 
my) Virtue; as singular a contrast in individu- 
als as can well be imagined. Robert Truefit I 


hold in high esteem, He is a fine, and, I take 
pleasure in thinking, a fair, representative of the 
sterling English working-man, with a higher in 
telligence than is possessed by the majority of his 


class. He is a married man, 


with a large and 
increasing family, and his earnings will proba 
bly average a trifle under two pounds a week. 
With these earnings he supports and ‘brings 
up’ his family in a manner which commends 
admiration His children are likely to be a 
credit to the State: it : 
the 


is such as he who form 
of a great nation. 
Jimmy Virtue is of a lower grade. Outward- 
ly a cynic, one who sneers at goodness, but who 
has, to my knowledge, 
of an act of charity. 


sound bone and muscle 


occasionally been guilty 
He kept a leaving-shop 
in one of the worst thoroughfares in the local- 
ity where my lie. 


duties Every thing about 


him outwardly was unprepossessing ; the wrin- 


he had 


a glass eye, and he was ill-dressed, and osten 


kles in his face seemed to snarl at you ; 


sibly ill-mannered to those in a better position 
than himself. 

Such was Jimmy Virtue, of whom you will 
find, as some 
You ask, H such a 
man on your committee? Both Robert True 
tit and Mr. Merrywhistle were 
took pleasure in his society. This surprised 
not I found that, 


to read his character properly, it was necessary 


you proceed, exciting record. 


may reasonably came 


his friends, and 


me at first, but afterward. 


to read between the lines. Having lived among 
all 


quainted with the class from which our chil 
i 


misery-mongers his life, he was well a 


en were to be chosen; and, as it proved, his 
services were most useful to us. 

A word about Rachel in connection with the 
selection. Instances occurred where opinion 
was divided as to the suitability of candidates ; 
it was our natural desire to choose those whe 
were most deserving, and it was impossible t 
take them hap-hazard as they presented ther 
selves. Here was a mother with two childr op, 
pleading, entreating, imploring that they w 


betaken. Jimmy Virtue shook his head. Rob- 
ert Truefit, with a quiet motion, also g aye an 
adverse yote. We—the Silvers and I— -were in 


favor of the applicants, but we felt the t the two 
dissentients were more ¢tted to yedg’ : than we. 
It seemed that thes”, was something worse than 
usual against th, 
most wicked): 


mother, whose fiace grew al 
sullen as she obse rved signs of 
a refusal ir 


“ Ler 


Truefit and Virtue. 

. Rachel decide,” said Mrs. Silver. 
\ e all experienced a feeling of relief at this 
“ggestion. The woman and the children went 
aside with Rachel, and kept together for fully 
twenty minutes, while we continued the busi 
hour. I, furtively watching t 
group in the corner of the large room, saw Ra- 
chel sit down and take the two miserable chil- 
dren by the hand. ‘Then the woman went to- 
ward Rachel, and gradually the sullen expression 
in her face softened; and shortly afterw ard she 
was on her knees by the side of the blind maid, 
listening and speaking with tears in her eyes. 
Not a word reached me; but when the inter- 
view was ended, Rachel rose and walked t 


su 


ness of the he 























maid, 
eyes. 
inter- 


ad 
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ward us with a child on each side of her. Be- | the loss of time. Sut it all turned out splen- | musicianers ! ‘heir cup of happiness was full 
hind her was the mother, hiding her face, as if | didly. Mr. Merrywhistle had planned his art tothe brim. I Mr. Merrywhistle’s eve 
ashamed of her tears. As Rachel stood before | fice skillfully, and, in less than seven minutes, t fell gu y beneath my ga but as I smiled 
us, looking upward, with her face of purity and | buns and hot milk in mugs were in the hands vith grateful approval at | he ghtened 
goodness, clasping the ragged children to her, | of every member of our ragged crew p, and rubbed his hand Every 
a light seemed to fall upon her in my eyes—a | moment we found we were compromised, we popular air that the n ians } i was taker 
light which touched with merciful glance the | rushed to assist, and (although we were " p by a full chorus of voice Here and there 
figure of the wretched mother in the rear. we were wrong in encouraging the traitor) w ng the intry roads. hous« : 
‘I am to decide?” said Rachel, gently and | shook hands heartily with Mr. Merrywhistle, ir came out to look at There was a 
earnestly. whose beaming face would have be suffi t f ting ‘ m from . ' 
sé Yes, my dear. excuse for fifty such Innovations. I I | greeted s in re One 
‘Then we will take these little ones with us. | certain that, when the children serve woman threw a r of »I +} ans 
ey will be very good.” Ruth and Rachel did not take the good old fel a received in return the ack viedgment 
well, my dear.” | low behind the screen of sacks v e the w B ¥ e a good sort 
" 1eir names were put down, and instru | ing had been done, and kiss him ; f he came " \ lf past ten we rea il our des 
tions given to the weeping mother. The wom forth from that recess with an ar it tinat . very pretty spot. with a wood ad 
an showed no gratitude to us; but as she turn- | waist of each of th i } ¥ to pla Every t Pr 
ed to go, with a lingering look at Rachel, the | beaming more br wrrang i. marshaling 
blind girl held out her hand The woman In the middle al } i them with the pr 
seized it, kissed it, and muttered, ‘‘God love | up to rr ra r ve ee for two | to d 
ver, miss! We were all satisfied with Ra- | bright and flags, and the d 5 1 | ’ I mig ’ tl game 
chel’s decision. Even Jimmy Virtue shut his | flowers in their coats; the very horses \ here t \ in forest or meadow I 
seful eye and glared out of his glass one, that | rosettes There were five vans, and the band it sdow But a prom- | 
being, as I understood action, the only mode | sented so gay an appearance n t ’ from ti i . 
he could find of taking a clear view of the dif was filled with sight-gazers I ‘ kirid to ever ng crea ‘ : 
ficulty. vans drew up—which they 1 smart ‘ f W hey 
Among those who were chosen were no few- | they knew what they were about, and tha romis y S } ma es, 1 
than seven children maimed and deformed ; was a day of days—t! hildren pau fron W ' k Very w ’ 
one could not walk: another used crutches, and their eati to give vent to an hee and t V soul } tir 
proved to be one of the most active of the wh another, and another Their faces f Like t I I m who plaved 
party, much to our surprise, for when he ap- | their little hands trembled, their rest] I fg y W the , 
plied he appeared to be very lame indeed | shifted and danced, and took part in tl I ga } . kr ha . 
One little fellow presented himself without a | eral animation As for ourselve W ‘ ‘ not f f : ‘ 
ruardian; he was about six years of age, and | paused also, and smiled at each other, and K " e t 
had the largest and roundest eyes I ever saw held baby's face to Charley to kiss ! N { master shew al i 
inachild. To all our questions about his par ‘A fine sermon this, Sit uid R I Let's give e cheer f 
ents he gave no wer; he only stared at us. fit to me And k ] t f : y 
““ What is your name? Indeed, indeed,” I assented B " urterwa So t eers were give 
He found his tongue Jacky Brown.” | any that tongue can preach recté the | laughed hear etl 
‘And what do you want?” There was no need to tell t en t g | g Now, tl ! 
“T wants to ‘ave a ride, and see a lot o’ | hurry with their meal; they were too cager to | derstand But stop! what is tl H 
trees.” | be on the road. vas M Merrywhistle again, with anot f 
“Who t 1 to bi to us? ‘ Now, children, have you finished ? I trium antly guilty looks, introd g new 
* Old Rookey | Yes, Sir! Yes, m! Yes, n feature program m¢ | f re 
* And hat did Old Rookey tell you to say ? “Then thank God for a good breakfast gest boy were carrying a trunk towar 
Old Rookey ses, he , Jacky, and I'he simple thanksgiving was uttered by all | when it " pened, out came balls, and tray 
arks ‘em to take er to and see the with earnest meaning Then out tl ey tr ped and bat and rounder-stick and } 
trees And old Rookey ses, Don't you | to the vans, the sight-gazer t battled i ittl , and sk R 
come away, Jacky, till they puts your name ing their arms and hats at 1 | ropes rhe shout t urose as these t y 
dow children were pla ed in advantageou | i vere given it was mightier than any t t 
Who Old Rookey was we were unable to dis tions, 80 that they could see the roads throug precede is the boy and git lik 
cover. Jimmy Virtue recognized the child, and | w we were to drive, and were given int birds released from prison, rushed 
told us his mother was in prison, and that he | the charge of other children, who promised t treasure 
didn’t know how the little fellow lived. ‘There | take care of them; Ja ky Brown had a s I suppose said Mr ' h the 
was something so interesting about Jacky that | on the box; we took our places on the vat est of looks toward Mr. Merryw 
we promised to take him. We wrote instru the drivers looked seriously at their reir tl is no reclaiming i.” 
tions on a piece of paper, and gave it to him, | es ok their und all was r I . I'm too old,” he rey 
telling him to give it to Old Rookey. : space at my command, and recating I pe you don’t mind 
‘You must come very clean, Jacky the power, what scenes | ild Mind Why, he had done just the v 
**T'll tell Old Rookey,” he said. ‘‘ He knows ribe here of mothers, sisters, friends, I things that we had forgotten, and the rv best 
wot's wot.’ showed their gratitude to us in va IS WAYS a things t to keep the youngsters out of 1 
Long before half past seven o'clock on the we prepared to start! Not all of them a \ chief We had plenty to do Here and ; 
holiday morning the children and their friends | as by their outward presence you would judge was a solitary one. who knew nolx 
began to arrive. The committee of selection | them tobe. Written history—notwithstanding | that wild band, wandering by himself, a1 
had given them to understand that they were | that we pin our faith to it, that we pride asting wistful glances at the other 
to have breakfast before they came. At the | % ipon it, that we strive to shape our « who we nlaving Here was a little { 
back of the warehouse was a recess screened ) gz to its tear ng to unwri I } g II 
off by sacks hung over a line, in which were | tory 1 its value of « | is a mol is a timid ¢ il { , 
ample supplies of water, soap, and towels; and | to a n itain; even tl vritten hi f friend \ } in stra en 
the girls were ready to do the washing, with | great national conflicts, w h strew the corr umong the forl crew ‘ 
their sleeves tucked up and aprons on to save | fields h dead a lying pon wW ere ta gy a pure « ment for f 
their dresses. The process was this: we, the | throw that sham h illed Glor ' ne cted tog i 
men, stood at the door and received the visit pared with the unwritten | f " } t ng t 
ors, taking their names and otherwise identi i h we pu it of sight with ' . PF } games 
fying them, so that no de ould be prac A > s i with ea 
ticed. Each child, as he established his right rnin a to get P t hely rl hildret 
of entrance, was passed into the room, where, Ill vere U t \ we a f ‘ f 
if he were not clean and tidy, he was made so, tos : 
as far as possible, by the women. Some of | T#”* UISTENED WITH ALMOST BREATHLESS AT t Rachel. by t 
them, I must admit, required washing badly TENTION TO EVERY WORD THAT FELL FROM k y p ut her <« ‘ 
but when the work was done, and the children BES Lire. ifterward | eated tl ! f 
stood in line along the benches, their bright, AND 8 our mud-larks and street Arabs, | them, and heard her telling them, in adr 
eager faces and restless limbs formed a picture | we le out of the busy city. away from the language at | ble tact. the | ‘ 
which dwelt vividly in my mind for a long | squalid walls, in the shadow of which the bad | those fairy st vl lelighted r cl 
time afterward. Jacky Brown was very punc lessons which led naturally to bad lives ar hood’s day Blind as Ract 
tual, and, contrary to our expectation, very | graven on the hearts of the helpk young It ee deep ese children’s he 
clean. We looked for some person answering | was the end of August, and the rn was being rhey lister with almost | thle att 
to the description we had formed of Old Rook- | cut. The children sniffed the veet-smelling | to ever 1 that fell ¢ her 
ey, but we were not succe ssful in finding him. sir, and asked one another if it wasn’t ‘ ry word weet—and saw t ‘ 

Jacky had something to say to us. } Every turn of the road tl igh wi ve ga ; tad o learned le : he tang 
**Old Rookey ses, he ses, you'll open yer | ly trotted opened new wonders to our ragged | Among all r children there wa py 
eyes when yer sees me.” rew; and we were kept busy answe gt | group that ve which she presided; and 
And Jacky pointed to his well-polished face torrent of questions that we poured uj ' I y Ww r straig und st g 
and held out his clean hands. We thought we | What’s that? A field of cl I Three chee ap} i th eformed g t i 
would improve the occasion. r the clover! Fields of barley, wheat I ght and nd D g tl } f 
‘** We are very pieased with you, Jacky. It’s | all were cheered for lustily What's them f } that day I ! f t nd 
much nicer to be clean than dirty, isn't it ? | lers diggin’ up? Potatoe Hurra for the ta- | friendless of 1 idrer ngregated about 

gut Jacky was dubious. ters! Halloo! here's a bank of la rf R Perhaps they saw her | ess 

**It gets inter yer eyes, and ‘urts,” he said ing the air with fragrance Most of the cl met y akin to their wn lition, and 

Soap was evidently a disagreeable novelty | dren were noisy in their expressions of di eyes that might have been mournful grew soft 
to him. light: but a few sat still, staring in sole and tender ben« i the influ f he ight 

Mrs. Silver and the girls were putting on | wonder. ‘The golden corn which the lessnes nd k y hely 0 f the most 
their bonnets and getting ready for the start, | had not yet touched—how it bowed and w i | favorite pastiz f tl la la f 
when a serious innovation in our programme | and whispered in the breeze that light!, t | the music of the band S dat g! G 
occurred. The guilty person was one of the | across it! How few of the un ired went 1 l the waltz with a sol 
most esteemed members of our own body could be made to understand that bread—t emu enjovi 1 their faces most wonderful 

‘‘ Children,” exclaimed Mr. Merrywhistle, | them so scarce and precious—was made from | t witt } _ more demonstrative, « 
suddenly stepping in front of them, *‘ have you | these golden wavelets! A windmill Ar cuted an g steps, and flung their arms and 
had breakfast ? other! ‘The huge fans sailed slowly round. | their legs a in an extraordinary manner 

A mighty shout arose of »!” but wheth- ‘* Here,” we said, “* the corn is ground to flour | Ther vere two champion lancers—boys of 
er those who gave evidence were witnesses of Wonder what makes the flour so ¥ ; , t twe vea f age—whose capers and 
truth I dare not venture to say. whispered a mud-lark to his mate ; ** 't ought to micalities attracted large audiences These 

“Then you shall have some,” cried Mr. | be yaller Now we were driv along a nat I I me means, had secreted about their 
Merrywhistle, with a triumphant look at us ; | row lane, between hedges; the sounds of mu- | pers two immense pairs of “ nigger” shoes, 
but there was conscious guilt in his gaze. sic came from our rear. I stood up and lool which were now tied on to their feet I'he 

The “‘ hoorays !” that were sent forth in voices | Some twenty or thirty yards behind the last van | danced, t! sang, they asked conundrur f 
shrill and gruff formed a fine paan certainly, | was a spring-cart, with a band of musicians in | each other with amusing seriousness; and I 
but scarcely recompensed us at the moment for | it. What cheers the child: gave for “‘the | was privately and gravely informed that they 
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ntende to become negro minstrels, and were 
aving to | 1 banjo Dinner-time came, 
i tl hor vas blown Such a scampering 
f v st and dull eyes lightened i 
‘ eyes grew brighter, at the sight of the 
oh i tal If it were ne ry, I 
1 vulgarize this description by mention of 
t : liarities—forms of expression and 
en ‘ ted among our guests; 
! necessary No one’s enjoyment 
1s 1 every youngster at our tables 
Vas | Ie ¥y happy The ldren stood while 
sald grace 1 said but a very few word ‘ 
Ana ua tr re {the grace was apprecia 
ed was ¢ ‘ 1 by a remark I ‘ eard 
Phat’s prope I thort parson-chap was 
n’ t ay f » hou The childre ite 
ery heart 1 } ¢ 1 the with the 
ge we had to exe e a salutary 
heck. But the older boys and girls were be 
id ou Tuck away, S ed 
ne I t | r to-mort When 
el ner | g finished—were at 
y ag we had a e | ire M Sil 
r ated on a bench, | h rt nd pon her 
! ‘ t . ind & j with a l 
uu 
| a bs } 
—_— 
LV 
F Ysa & ‘ft TELI Mr WHOSE V r 
WAS HMLAKI J I 


b g g 
i 1 ha f } 
| (ys f por ‘ { 
I ' the eu 
gregate walked 
t ] it ! | ‘ ’ 
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of my musings, and while I was contemplating 
the picture (to which my thoughts had wander 
ed f Rachel standing before us, as she had 


stood three days ago, with a child on each side 
of her. and the weeping mother behind as I 
was ntemplating this picture, and weaving 


lealisms about it, the sound of a harsh roice 
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I rec 


ognized the voice immediately— it belonged to 


reached me, and dissolved my fancies, 


Jimmy Virtue, and it came from the direction 
where Mr. Merrywhistle and the poor girl were. 
Not quite trusting Jimmy Virtue, as I did not 
at that time, I rose to my feet, and walked to 
ward the group, the disposition of which was 
now completely changed. The girl was stand- 
a half-frightened, half-defiant attitude, 
pressing her child to her breast ; 
which 


ing in 
in the eage! 
snatched the child 
from the ground, she had clutched some wild 
flowers 


haste with she had 


and these were trailing to her feet; 
Jimmy Virtue, with head inclined, was holding 
and Mr. Merrywhistle, 
with an expression of pain and distress on his 


up an angry finger; 
features, seemed by his attitude to be media- 
ting between them. ‘The girl was the first to 
see me, and she turned to fly, as if every hu- 


man face she saw were a new terror to her, or 


as if in me she recognized a man to be avoid 
ed. I hastened to her side, and laid my hand 
on her arm. With a convulsive shiver, but 
without a werd and without resistance, she 


bowed her head to her baby’s neck, and cow 
ered to the ground, like a frightened animal. 
And there she crouched, a poor forlorn thing, 
ragged, defiant, panting, fearing, with the world 


sitting in judgment upon her. 
*« + * * “ 


The memories 
poor girl fill my heart to 
They belong not only to her and 
mournful history : 


Bear with me a little while. 
connected with this 
overflowing. 


who are allowed to drift as the careless days 


she is but one of many 


glide by. If you do not enter into my feelings, 
bear with me, I pray. 
And | not flinch To be 


others, you must be true to yourself. 
no le 


must true unto 

My con 
science, ss than my heart, approves of the 
course I pursued with reference to certain pas 
Many who hold a 


high place in the world’s esteem will differ from 
me, | know ; 


sages in this girl's career. 


some who look with self-righteous 
eyes upon certain bad features in the lower so 
, and whose belief inclines 
them to touch not lest they be defiled, will con- 
demn me because I did not, from the very first, 


cial life of the people 


attempt to turn this girl’s heart with prayer, 
believing themselves in its full efficacy for all 
But let them consider that 
woman was already grown to strength ; 


forms of trouble. 


this girl 


veined in her veins were hurtful fibres which 
once might have been easily removed, but 
which, by force of surrounding circumstance, 


were now so deeply rooted in her nature that 
for 


and some exercise 


they could only be weakened by patience 


bearan tender handling, 
of wise benevolence. Here was a mind to be 
dealt with utterly ignorant of those teachings 
the following out of which renders life health 
ful and 


the same time, was a hungry stomach to be 


leasant to contemplate ; but here, at 


dealt with—a hungry stomach continually cry 
ing out, continually craving, which no words 
of prayer could satisfy. And I, a clergyman, 
who preach God’s Word in full belief, and be 
lieve fully in His merey and goodness, say to 
those who condemn for this reason, that words 
of prayer—otherwise lip-worship, and outward 


observances according to set forms—are, alone 
and in themselves, valueless and unacceptable 
in the of God, Self self 
abasement, pleadings for unaccompa 
A merci 
ful action, a kindly impulse practically acted 
upon 


eyes accusation, 
mercy, 
nied by good deeds, go for naught. 
these are the prayers which are accept 
able in His eyes, 

* * * * * * 

I looked around for an explanation, 

** Ah.” exclaimed Jimmy Virtue, threaten 
ingly, ‘‘’ere’s the parson. He’ll tell you wheth- 
wrong. 

A proot that I, the parson, had been set up by 
Jimmy Virtue as a man to be feared. 
natural that the should shrink from 
my touch. Mr. Merrywhistle drew me aside. 

**It is all my fault,” he 
great emotion, 

** Tow 


not in any of the vans.” 


er you're right o1 


It was 
poor girl 
said, in a tone of 
**T smuggled her here.” 

I asked. 


did she come ?” ‘* She was 


**T smuggled her in the cart that brought 
the provisions, and I bade the driver not to 
for fear poor Blade-o’ 
Grass should be discovered and sent back.” 


come 


too close to us, 


Poor who ?” 
* Blade 


she has. 


o'-Grass, That’s the only name 
It came into my mind the first night 
Mrs. Silver, 
you remember, was telling you the plan of this 
holiday, that 
knew 


I saw you in Mrs, Silver's house 


and was you, 
the that 
numbers of poor children who had never seen 


saying who go so 


much among poor, there were 
and that the sight of flowers and 
green fields would be to them like gentle rain 


to drooping blades of grass.” 


the country, 


**T remember well.” 

**T don't if Mrs. Silver used the ex 
pression purposely, but I thought immediately 
of this poor girl, whom every body roundabout 
Stony Alley, where she lives, knows as Blade 
and I thought what a fine thing it 
would be for her if I could smuggle her here 
with her baby, so that she might enjoy a day 


know 


o’-Grass, 


in the country, which she never set eyes on 
until now. She danced for joy, Sir—yes, Sir, 
she did—when I asked her if she would like to 
come. And she has enjoyed herself so much, 








and has kept out of the way, according to my | 
See, Mr. Meadow, she has been 


gathering wild flowers, and has been talking 


instructions. 


and singing to her baby in a way it has made 
Poor girl! poor girl! I 
have known her from a child, and, if you will 
forgive me for saying it, I think I almost love 
Although she has always stood in her 


me glad to hear, 


her. 
own light—always, always! It was wrong of 
me to bring her here, but I did it for the best. 
I have been told often I was doing wrong when 


I have foolishly thought I was doing good.” 


“You have done no wrong,” I said, em- 
phatically, “in bringing that poor girl here. 
I honor you for it. And now tell me what 
has occurred to spoil her pleasure, and what 
is the cause of Mr. Virtue’s anger.” 

‘*Why, you see, Mr. Meadow, that Jimmy 
Virtue, of whose rough manners you must not 


take any notice—you must not judge harshly 
of him because of them—has taken a liking to 
the girl.” 

‘* Well ?” 

‘* He has been kind to her, I feel certain, 
though you'll never get him to acknowledge it 

indeed, he'll tell you fibs to your face with 
out ever a blush—and he has been trying for 
a long time to persuade her to come and live 
with him. She has persistently refused, and 
He is an old man, 
and a lonely man, and he feels it, perhaps ; but, 


now he is angry with her. 


*SHE BOWED HER HEAD 


anyhow, it is as much for her good as his that 
he makes the offer. He says he will look upon 
her as a daughter, and it would be better for 
her than her present lot.” 

66 Why does she refuse ?” 

Mr. Merrywhistle hesitated. 

“Tell me all,” I said, “ plainly and without 
disguise. 


* Well, Mr. Meadow, nothing on earth can 
induce her to leave Tom Beadle.” 

““Who is he? What is he ?” 

* He is a thief, and the father of her child.” 

Mr. Merrywhistle’s yoice trembled from sad 
ness as he spoke these words. I understood 
it allnow. ‘To my grief, I knew what would 
be the answer to my next question; but it 


must be asked and answered. 
‘* Ts she married ?” 
* No.” 
We were but a few paces from Jimmy Vir- 


tue and Blade-o’-Grass, and our conversation 
I turned 
Jimmy Virtue, in a heat, was 
Blade-o’-Grass had not 
crouching attitude. She 
might have been carved in stone, so motionless 
had she remained, and to discover any signs 
of life in her you would have had to put your 
head down to her beating heart. 


had been carried on in a low tone. 
toward them. 
wiping his glass eye. 
stirred 


from her 


So she cow 
ered among the wild flowers, with sweet breezes 
about her, with beautiful clouds above her. 

** Now, parson,” said Jimmy Virtue, in a 





menacing tone, ‘‘ per’aps you'll tell that gal 
whether she’s right or wrong! 

‘I must first know,” I said, striving to in- 
duce gentleness in him by speaking gently my- 
self, ‘‘ what it is I am to give an opinion upon.” 

‘‘T know that. Mind you, I ain’t overfond 
o’ parsons as a rule, and I ain’t overfond o’ 
words, unless there’s a reason for You 
see that gal there—she’s a pretty article to look 
at, ain’t 


em. 
she? Judge for yourself; you can 
tell pretty well what she is by ‘er clothes and 
‘er babby, though she does ‘ide her face. She’s 
not so bad as you might make her out to be, 
that I must say ; for I ain't a-goin’ to take ad- 
vantage of ’er. But you may make ’er out 
precious bad, what with one thing and another, 
and not be far wrong arter all. She’s got no 
“ome to speak of; she’s got no clothes to speak 
of ; she’s got no babby that she’s got a right to. 
Well, I orfer that gal a ’ome in my leavin’ shop. 
I say to ’er, You can come and live along o’ 
me, and I'll look arter you like a daughter ; 
and I would, for I’m a man o’ my word, though 
Now what 
does she say, that gal, as couldn’t lay ’er ‘and on 


my word don’t amount to much. 


a ‘arf a crown as she’s got a right to, if it was 
to save ’er life—what does she say to my orfer ? 
She says, No, and says as good as I'll see you 
further fust. Now, tell er whether she’s right 
or wrong—tell ’er once and for all. You're a 
parson, and she'll believe you, per’aps.” 





TO HER BABY’'S NECK.” 


I beckoned him away, for I knew that his 
harsh tones no less than his words hurt the girl. 

**Our mutual friend, Mr. Merrywhistle—” I 
said, 

* That's right; our muchel friend, Mr. Mer 
rywhistle. 


you! 


Though he’s too soft-’earted, mind 
I've told ’im so a ‘underd times.” 

‘Has made me acquainted with some part 
Don’t speak so loud- 


She hears every word you 


of this poor girl’s story. 
ly and so angrily. 
say.” 

‘I know that,” he growled. ‘She's got 
the cunnin’ of a fox.” 

** And, after all, she has a right to choose for 
herself ; 

** She ain’t got no right,” he said, vehement- 


you can have no real claim upon her.” 


ly, ‘to choose for 'erself, and if I ain’t got no 
claim on ’er, I'd like to know I’ve 
knowed ’er from the time as she was a babby. 
She's 


who ‘as! 


She growed up almost under my eyes. 
played on my door-step when she was a little 
un, and ‘as been shoved off it many and many 
I knowed ’er mother—I knowed ‘er 
father, the mean thief! as run away afore she 
was born. No claim! Ain't that no claim, 
I'd like to know? And don’t I know what 


she'll come to if she goes on much longer as 


a time. 


she’s a-goin’ on now? It’s a-comin’ to the end, 
I tell you, and I want to stop it! Why, Tom 
I put my finger 
to my lips, out of compassion for the poor girl 
—**the man 


Beadle, the man as she’s a” 


3 she ain’t married to, was took 
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up this mornin’ by the peelers afore my very 
eyes’ —I caught his wrist, and pointing to 
Blade-o'-Grass, stopped his further speech. A 
moan came from the girl’s lips, a shiver passed 
She 
throwing her hair 
from her eyes, looked distractedly about her 

**Oh, why did I come?” she cried. “ Why 
did Icome? Which is the road to London ? 

And she ran a few steps wildly, but I 


struggled to 


over her form, like a despairing wave. 


struggled to her feet, and 


ran 
after her and stopped her. She 
escape from m«¢ 

** Let * she beseeched. 
go! I want to git to London! 
there at once! Oh, Tom! Tom!” 

‘You would not get there to-night,” I said ; 
“it is eighteen miles away. You would never 
You 


we shall start in an 


me go “Let me 


I must git 


be able to walk so far with your baby. 
must wait and go with us; 
hour.” 

She shrank from my grasp and moaned upon 
the ground, and I ressed her child closer to her 
bosom, with sighs and sobs and broken words 
of desolation. 

* Oh, baby ! babv! baby! ‘Tom's 


\ \ took up 
What shall we do? Oh, 


agin! what shall we 
do ?” 

Something like a vapor passed over my 
mind as the wail of this desolate girl fell upon 
my ear. I seemed to tones 
something akin to the fond accents of a hap- 


recognize in its 


pier mother than she. I did not like to think 
of the resemblance, and I tried to shake off the 
impression that had stolen upon me; but it re- 


mained with me. It was in vain that I attempt 


ed to console Blad« Grass ; she paid no heed 


to my words I was a stranger to her then. 
I said to Jimmy Viriue 


ymin to the room this mornin’,” 


* Your news is true 

‘As I was ec 
he replied, ‘*T saw Tom Beadle with the peel 
er’s grip on ‘im, and the peeler told me he was 
wanted agin.” 

‘“* What for?” 

“The old thing —pi kin’ por kets.” 
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BOOK ELEVEN T H. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 

Wuewn the news of the disastrous day at Se- 
dan reached l aris, the first effect was that of 
timid consternation. ‘There were a few cries of 
Déchéance! fewer still of Vive la République ! 
among the motley crowds; but they were faint, 
A small body 
repaired to Trochu and offered him the sceptre, 
which he politely declined. A more important 
and respectable body—for it comprised the ma- 
jority of the Corps Législatif—urged Palikao 
to accept the temporary dictatorship, which the 
War Minister declined with equal politeness. In 
both these overtures it was clear that the impulse 
of the proposers was toward any form of govern- 
ment rather than republican. The sergens de 
ville were sufficient that day to put down riot, 
They did make a charge on a mob, which imme- 
diately ran away. 

The morning of that day the Council of Ten 
were summoned by Lebeau 


and chiefly by ragged gamins. 


minus only Ra- 
meau, who was still too unwell to attend, and 
the Belgian, not then at Paris; but their place 
was supplied by the two traveling members, 
who had been absent from the meeting before re- 
corded. These were conspirators better known 
in history than those I have before described ; 
professional conspirators—personages who from 
their youth upward had done little else but con 
spire. Following the discreet plan pursued else- 





where throughout this humble work, I give their 
names other than they bore. 


One, a very swarthy 
and ill-favored man, between forty and fifty, 1 
eall Paul Grimm—by origin a German, but by 
from the hair on 
his head, staring up rough and ragged as a bram- 
ble-bush, to the soles of small narrow feet, shod 
with dainty care, he was a personal coxcomb, 
and spent all he could spare on his dress. <A 
man, not ill-educated—a vehement and 
effective speaker at a club. Vanity and an 
amorous temperament had made him a conspir 
ator, since he fancied he interested the ladies 
more in that capacity than any other. His com- 
panion, Edgar Ferrier, would have been a jour- 
nalist, only hitherto his opinions had found no 
readers; the opinions were those of Marat. He 
rejoiced in thinking that his hour for glory, so 
long deferred, had now arrived. He was thor- 
oughly sincere: his father and grandfather had 
died ina mad-house. Both these men, insignifi- 
cant in ordinary times, were likely to become of 
terrible importance in the crisis of a revolution. 
They both had great power with the elements 
that form a Parisian mob. The instructions 
given to these members of the council by Le 
beau were brief: they were semmed up in the 
one word, Déchéance. 


rearing and character French ; 


clever 


The formidable nature of 
a council apparently so meanly constituted be 
came strikingly evident at that moment, because 
it was so small in number, while each one of 
these could put in movement a large section of 
the populace; secondly, because, unlike a revo- 
lutionary club or a numerous 

time was wasted in 





association, no 
dle speeches, and all were 
under the orders of one man of clear head and 
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= 
ite purpose and thirdly, and above all, be 
"ope man supplied the treasury, and money 
» obiect desired was liberally £ an and 
sit y at hand. The meeting did not last 
a soc and about two hours afterward its 





re visible. From Montmartre and | 
and Montretout poured streams of | 
Armand Monnier 


s, with whom was a 
und the Médecin des Pauvres an oracle. 
m a Ferrier headed other detachments 


well-dressed idlers on the Bou 
figure of tl 


i the 
ie Pole was 


stalwart 


he 
» tl Pla de la Concorde, towering 
+ other refugees, amidst which glided the | 


n champion of humanity. Che cry of Dé- 
eoce became louder, But as yet there were 
few cries of Vive la Rép ublig “e 
; not on the orders issued by Lebeau. 


such a « ry 
At 
owd round the hall of the Cx rps 
fif 15 large cries of La Déche ince loud 

, very feeble, of Vive la Republig ue! 
What followed on the 4th—the marvelous au- 
» with which half a dozen lawyers belong 


eshte the « 





; a ful minority in a Chamber elected by | 
sal su we walked into the Hotel de Ville, 
said, ‘* The republic is established, and we 

; government’ —history has told too recent- | 
me to narrate. On the evening of the 5th | 
Council of Ten met again: the Pole; the 

Grimm and Ferrier much ex- 








an drunk; the Médecin des Pau 
thoughtful; and Armand Monnier gloomy. 
has spread that General Trochu, in a 
+ the charge imposed on him, has exacted 
ye government the solemn assurance of re- | 
for God, and for the rights of Family and 
rhe atheist is very indignant at the 
government to the first proposition 
er equally indignant at the assent to the 
i third. What has that honest ouvrier 
| vhat has he suffered for of 
starved for—but to marry another 
etting rid of his own, and to lege] 
rt tion In the property of his employ 
And now he is no better off than before 
must be another revolution,” he whis- 
Certai whispers back the atheist; ‘‘ he 
jesires to better this world must destroy all | 
1 anot ver.” | 
clave was assembled when Lebeau en- | 
the private door. He took his place at 
ul of the the table, and, fixing on the | 
eyes that emitted a cold gleam through | 
spectacles, thus spoke : 
Messieurs, or Citoyens, which ye will—I no 
ger call ye « ufreres you have disobeyed or 
ed my instructions. On such an occa- 


lisobedience and blunder are crimes equally 


sigry mu 


‘ e 


murs 
Do not add mutiny to your other 
s. My instructions were simpl 


bolition of the empire. 


e and sh rt 
Do not aid 
senseless cry for a republic or any other 
Leave that to the Legis- | 
You swelled the | 
that invaded the Corps Législatif 
n a Frenchman, dare to 


the president's rostrum, and brawl forth 
| 


adout 





government, 


it have you done ? 


sky. not eve 


senseless jargon. You, Edgar Ferrier, 
m I expe ted better, ascend the trib 
invite the ruffians in the crowd to 
the prisons and release the convicts; 
f 1 swell the mob at the Hotel de 
1 inaugurate the reign of folly by crea 


} 
ligarchny of lawyers to resist the march 
Messieurs, I 


summoned for the last time 


have done 


1 You 


is dissolved. 


are 
incl 

these words Lebeau put on his hat, 
Sut the P 
prang to his feet, exclaiming, 
Comrades, 


lepart. le, who was s 
m, 8 ** Trai 


i shalt not escape! he wants 


least, for I bought 
1 Le- 


e aright to sell you, at 





égat /” would have rushed forward 
wt of the Pole, but Monnier thrust him 
t and their intended victim, 
1 a voice that dominated their yell, | 


la y bad bargain I made,” sa 
tone of withering sarcasm. 
cried the Pole, and seized Lebeau 
f and ile with the right he drew | 
" lver ‘errier and Grimm, shouting, 


them 





kK we are not assassins Sefore he had 
“i the sentence the Pole was on his knees. 

i vigor which no one could have expect 
m the seeming sexagenarian, Lebeau had 
ght tr ght arm of his assailant, and twisted 
K ilessly as almost to dislocate elbow 





int. One barrel of the revolver 
irged itself harmlessly against the opposite 
pistol itself then fell from the 


f the would-be 


un 
issassin; and what 
the sudden shock, the stalwart 
the attitude of as 


and 


ippliant at 





e inlooked-for vanquishe1 
“veau released his hold, possessed himself of 
tol, pointing the barrels toward Edgar 
» stood with mouth agape and lifted 


1 said, quietly, ‘* Monsieur, have 
) open that window 


Ferrier me 
Now, hireling,” 


' 
continued 





1,addressing the vanquished Pole, ** choose 
en vor and the window ** Go, my 
wi ed the Italian. ‘The Pole did not 
faword; but rising nimbly, and rubbing his 


uked to the door. There he paused a 
said, ‘*I retire overpowered by 
and vanished. 


urs, resumed ‘Lebeau, calmly, ‘‘ I re 








M the council is dissolved In fact. its 
et is f ad 1 } | } . Ps 
‘uiiiied more abruptly than any of us 


“aw, and by means which I at least had been 
of Paris to divine as possible. I 
ry aberration of reasoh is possible 
is. The object that united us was 


As I have always frank- 


il eve 
Wisial 


f +} 


empire 
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ly told you, with that object achieved, separation 


commences. Each of us has his own crotchet, 
which differs from the other mans l sue 
yours as you will—I pursue mine i | find 


Jean Lebeau n 


Pp 


more i! 





isi7y. mais pas au ret ‘ 
He retreated to the masked door and di 
peared. 

Marc le Roux, the porter, or custos, of that 
ruinous council hall, alarmed at the explosion of 
the pistol, had hurried in room, and now 
stood unheeded by the door, with mouth agape, 
while Lebeau thus curtly dissolved the assembly 
3ut when the president vanished through the se- 
cret doorway, Le Roux also retreated. Hastily 
descending the stairs, he made as quickly as his 
legs could carry him for the mouth of the alley 
in the rear of the house, through which he kn 
that Lebeau must pass. He arrived, panting 
and breathless, in time to cat of th 
president’s arm. ‘* Pardon, 
he; ‘* but do I understand that you hay 
Council of Ten to the devil ? : 

*“*1? Certainly not, my good Maré 
miss them to go where they like. If they prefer 
the direction you name, it is their own choice. I 

. 


sap 


ew 





ex- 


stammered 


1¢ 
citizen 


nt th 
*sent the 





decline to accompany them, and I advise you no 
to do so.” 


** But, citizen, have you considered what i 
become of madame? Is she to be turned f 
the lodge? Are my wages to stop,and m m¢ 
to be left without a crust to put into h | 


** Not so bad as that 
rent of the baraque for three months in « 
and there is your quarter's pay in advance als 
My kind regards to madame, and tell } keep 
your skin safe from the schemes of these luna 
tics.” Thrusting of g 
hands of the Lebeau nodded 


and hastened a 


rer 


some pieces iid into the 
porter, his adieu, 





no } var 
wm His ay 


his 





Absorbed in own re tions, he did not 
turn to look behind. But if he had, |} ld 
not have detected the dark form of the porter 
creeping in the deep shadow of the streets with 


distant but watchful footsteps. 


CHAPTER LX, 


Tue conspirators, when left by their president, 
dispersed in deep, not n 


vy, resentment They 


were, indeed, too stunned for loud demonstratiot 

and belonging to different grades of life, and en 
tertaining different opinions, their confidence in 
each other seemed lost, now that the chief who 


had brought and kept them together was with 
drawn from their union. The Italian and th 
atheist slank away, whispering to each othe 
Grimm reproached Ferrier for dese ting Dom 
binsky and obeying Lebeau. Ferrier used 
and hinted at de 

Gaspard le N y 
ud 


ac’ 
Grimm of his German 


n 


origin, 
ng him as a Prussian spy 
and when thev he 


unc) 
linked his arm in Monnier’s 


gained the dark street without, leading into a 
labyrinth of desolate lanes, the Médecin des Pau 
rres said to the mechanic, ‘You are a frave 
fellow, Monnier. Lebeau owes you a good turn 
gut for your cry, ‘We are not assassins,’ the 


Pole 
No atmosphere is so infectious as that in which 
of 
violence of one man puts into action the anger or 
suspicion of others, they become like a pack of 
hounds, which follow the ‘the first hound, 
whether on the wild boar or their o 
Kven I, who am by no 
my hand on my case-knife 
rebuked and disarmed me 


might not have been left without support 


we breathe the same ai revenge: when the 





spring « 
vn 
hot-headed, had 
when the word 


master 
means 
* as- 


Sassin 


** Nevertheless,”’ said Monnie gloomily, ‘‘ I 
half repent the impulse which made me interfere 
to save that man. Better he should die than 
live to betray the cause we allowed him to lead 

‘Nay, mon ami, speaking candidly, we must 
confess that he never from the first pretended to 
advocate the cause for which you conspired. On 





the ; he always said that with the fall of 
the empire our union would cease, and each be- 


tree to 


contrary, 
come 
afte 

“Yes,” answered Armand, reluctantls ‘he 
said that to me privately, with still greater plain- 
ness than he said it to the council. But I an 
swered as plainly.” 

sé How ” 

** T told him that the man who takes the first 
step in a revolution, and persuades others to go 
along with him, can not in safety stand still o1 
retreat when the next step is to be taken. It is 
. ’ So it shall be with 


the 


choose his own way toward his own 











en avant ‘ala lanterne 
him. Shall a fellow-being avail himself of 


power over my mind which he derives fr 


om 
perior education or experience—break into wild 
fragments my life, heretofore tranquil, orderly, 


which were 


happy—make use of any opinions, 
then but harmless desires, to serve his own pur 


pose, whit h was hostile to the opim ms he roused 


into action—say to me, *Give yourself up to de 
stroy the first obstacle in the way of securing a 


form of society which your inclinations prefer, 
and then, that first obstacle destroyed, « 
you no further; I will not he 
piece together the life I have ind: 
[ will not aid you to substitute for the 
that ould 


bewildered, mad 


I go with 





shatter ; 
that pained you the 
I leave you, struggling, 
in the midst of « 
Shall a fellow-being do this. 
mocking ery, ‘Tool! I 

I cast thee aside as w 
The tool is of iron, and 
shaped to edge and point 


society 


society 
please ; 
in and wit 


dened, 1a08 Wit! 





out 


you?’ and vanish 





have enough 


irthl 


less 


with a 
of thee 
Ah! le 


can be 


lumber ? 


t him beware 
The passion with which this rough eloaquence 
was uttered, and the fierce sinister expression 
that had come over a countenance habitually 
open and manly, even when grave and ’ 
alarmed and st: Le Noy ** Pooh, 
| friend!” he said, rather falteringly, 
| too excited now to think justly 

kiss yout Never do 


n 


stern, 
| my 
** you 
Go home 
children. 


any thing 


are 
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m 
ed t j N 1 of \ d by 80 @asy a 
sicigti { brought tk giant Pole to 
his knee. If Lebeau re-appear, it will be in some 
other form. Did you notice that in the moment 
ary struggle his en wig got disturbed, and be 
neath it I saw a k curl? I suspect that the 
man is not onl ger than | eemed, but of 
higher rank—a conspirator against one throne, 
perhaps, in order to be minister under another 
There are such men 
Before Monnier, who seemed struck by these 
conjectures, collected his thoughts to answer, a 
tall man in the dress of a sous-liewtenant stopped 
under a dim gas-lamp, and catching sight of the 
artisan s face, seized him by the hand, exclaim 
ing, “* Armand, mon fréere! ¥v met: strange 
times, eh? Comeand discu el t the Cafe 
de Lyon yonder over a bow! punch. I'll stand 
treat 
Agreed, dear ( $ 
*And if this m is a friend of yours, 
pei he will in us 
You are t n inswered 














n 1] am fit f " B t t of 
the } Arma You are feve lready 
G nigh nessieurs 

The Cafi Lyon, in vogue among the Na 
t ul Guard of 7 t I af 
off, and t brothers turne i i n in 

n ‘Ww he f ked Cha 

1 dor emel to ser m with thee 
bef 

He belongs to the medi craft—a good pa 
triot a Kl I uttends the ] pratul 
t j Yes, ( irles, these a n time 

at st tl t k will come of them ? 

I} had 1 ‘ ed t f and Chark 
had ordered pu l himself at 
V nt tal bef he W hat il 
come of these tir I will tell thee Nation 
il deliverence and regeneration through the as- 
cendency of t National Guard 

Eh? I dor take said Armand, bewil- 
dered 

Probably not, vered ( with an air 
of compassionate conceit ‘t] rt a dream 
er, but I am a politiciar He tapped his for 
head significat * At this custom-house ideas 
are examined before they are passed 

Armand gazed at his brother wistfully. and 
with a deference he rarely manifested toward any 
me who disputed his own claims to superior in 
telligence Charles was a few vears older than 
Monnier: he was of larger build: he had 
gy, lowering eyebrows, along obstinat per | 
the face of a man I is act I 1 to lay 
down tl AW Inordinate self-esteet ften give 
that character to a physiog I erwise com 
monplace Charl passed f 1 deep thinker in 
hi vn set, which was a very different set from 
Armand’'s—not among workmen, but small shoy 


He had ris 


niniietoag 


keepers fe 
looked to the 








Armand’s he had alwa main 
chance : married the widow of a hosier and glover 
much older than himself, and he ight was a 
very respectable tradesman, com ibly well off 
a Liberal, of course, but a Liberal bourgeois, 
equally against those above him and those below 
Needless to add that he had n ympaths ith 
his brother's socialistic opi = he loved 
that brother as well as he could love any one « 
cept himself And Armand, who was very af 
fectionate, and wv vhom fan ties were very 
strong, returned that love h ample interest 
and though so fiercely at war with the class to 
which Charles belonged, was secretly proud of 
having a brother who was of that class So in 
England I have known the most violent antag 
onist of the landed aristocra himself a cob 
bler—who interrupts a discourse on the crimes 
of the aristocracy by saying, Though I myself 
descend from a county family ; 

In an evil day Charles Monnier, enrolled in the 
National Guard, had received promotion in that 
patriotic corps. From that date he began to neg 
lect his shop t crit @ military ters, and 
to think that if me ! fair play he should be 


a Cincinnatus or a Washington 


cided which 

‘Yes T umed Charles, ladlir out the 
punch, **thou hast wit enoug to perceive that 
our generals are imbeciles or traitors; that edi 
Bonaparte has sold tl urmy f ten m ns of 
francs to Bismarck, and I have no doubt that 
W impfien has hi are of the barga M‘Ma 
hon is wounded convenientl nd has | own 
terms for it Phe lar art nowhere 
Thou wilt see—thou wilt see—th« | not i} 
the m h of the Prussian Procht ill be 
obliged to come t he National Gua hen 
ve shall say General, give ir term and 
go to sleet I 1 Oe im it ‘ in 
cil of I} m plan I « | n it tl 
ccepted—it succe I am placed preme 
command—t P ins are chased back to their 
sour-krout. And I ell—I dont like to boast 

And thy pl ( les tf | 

Ay, ay—the nilitary ger prom} 
mon petit Arm 1 i fla f Hark 
ve! Let the V l me to P nd est 
l W hateve the numb | nt 
care a buttor ney n I a te hou 
sands at an Y point in t t mier- 
ence of the capital \ fool must t nat 
thou mus it, ¢ 4 

a em i 

Of Well, then ! eed by sor 
ties of 200,000 men, repeated ery ot er day 
und in twelve d e Prussians a in full 
are ext to pieces. I depose Trocha—the Na 














t 1G i elects the sa of France.* |] 
A] my ¢ for the Thou art su 
bck rator a 1 8! be Ministe les 
b { But keep ciear of the nartiie 
No more t thou wilt be an employer 
respect orde 
Arman mournfully Thougt f in 
tellect wi ¥ it been <« plined, was far 
superior to his brother's, it was so estranged 
from practical opinions warped heated, 
so flawed and cracked parts, that he not 
see the ridicule of Charles's braggadocio. Charles 
had succ 2eded in life, Armand had failed and 
Armand believed in the worldly wisdon f the 
elder born But he was far too sincere for any 
bribe to tempt him to forsake his creed and be 
tray his opinions And he knew that it must be 
a very different revolution from that which his 
brother contemplated that could allow him to 
marry another man’s wife, and his ‘‘ order” to 
confiscate ther peopl property 

Don't talk of strikes, ¢ harles What is done 
is don I was led into heading a ike, not on 
n wn account, for 1 was well paid and well off, 
but for the sake of my fellow-workmen I may 
regret n what I did, for the ike of Marie and 
the little ones But it i iffair of honor, and 
I can not withdraw from the cause till my order, 
as thou namest my class, has its rights.” 

Bal thou wilt think better of it when thou 
art an employe Thou hast suff i e gh 
ulready Remember tl I warned 1 gainst 
hat i fellow in spect hom I met « e at 
thy house I told thee he vy 1 lead é into 
m hief, and then leave the gret it of it I 

h him I have a head } 

hou wert a true propl he has duped 
! But in moving me he has set hers in 
movement nd I suspect he w find he has 

ped himself Time will sho 

Here the | the ere ed by me lour 
re belonging t Nat ( | talk 
ecame gt | potat l l 
ivbreak Art i reel hom k f t 
f time in his life Lhe f ‘ I 
drink make nt M } I 
for him rm t his lengthene I ‘ | 
when st have thrown I elf his bre 
her pale face nd her passionat ol enrag 
him He f her aside rot | From that 
night the ma nature W cl ged If, a 
phy gnom ha id, ea man | him 
portion of the ld beast, w t essed | 
mild « v cumsta i | 
most when seil-cor i j t e nat " ft \ 
ul mest \ kman, humane and tender-h« ed 
is t best of us, commenced a change into the 
Ww beast, that raged t igt e | i ' 
the Communists, on the « when half a « 
Incapable vith no more claim to represent 
people of I half a eni key ild 
have, were i ed toe) ther t | me 
pow nd the we fact of elect ‘ 
leased all the elements of | i ind dest 1 
all the bulwarks of order 

CHAPTER X 

No man perhaps had more earnest] ght 
and m | ionately striven for the fall of 
empire than Victor de Mauléon 1 pe ‘ 
no man was more dissatished ar aisap] ed 
by the immediate consequences of that fall In 
hi col g against the empire, he had natu 
ral er in common wit! all t mor I 
tellige enemies of the dynasty, } me at 
its fate wv be worke it the 1 mal et 
fect of « cause the alhena n | the ¢ I 
cated clas the discontent of the ar i ne 
eloquen ri the press ar 1 of po} ir meet . 
trengthened in proportion as the Emperor had 
been mpelled to relax the former checks upon 
the license of either And De Mauléon had no 
less naturally concluded that there would be time 
given for the preparation of a legitimate ! 
tional form of government t icceed that w ' 
was destr ed For, as has bee hinted or im 
plied, this remarkable man wv not merel I 


stigator of revolution through the secret coun 








| 
cil, and the turbulent agencies set in moven t 
through the lower strata of societ he was ) 
in confidential communication with men emi 
nent for wealth, station, and political rey 
from whom he obtained the funds necessary 
the darker purposes of conspiracy, into the elal 
ration of which they did n juire d thes 
men, thoug longing like himeelf t el 
| Al part ee! hot-bl ed deme i‘ M 
| of m were in favor of constituti mona 
} al f em for forn of x ment very { 
| ferent fron ! eput ! t r 
| comn ind ther ive pperm { 
| Ar en ticia we I ' mb 4 
i le t eming tf ! i of the 
en ha been pre red tf indertake the t k 
of nd to e comy le vi modern 
ci zation the revol | were lling to 
all mob at Paris to commence ihe of 
ing Of the Var necessarii penae hew ‘ 
- H comp! e ¢ f the I 
| Se mt mocked the caiculat i thei t 
iw nd paraly 1 the action ot ‘ 1" t 
ene | i | n the cor ation 
I an | t to record It kes place between 
Victor de and the pe nage to whom 
ne i iressed the tte 1 n t 
bef ‘ i ‘ l er I h \ 
t ann need I nter n< e-n ear Zz 
in P | proper name and rank I shall 
r Monnier a eto} rectly } ’ 
for it wa r ira iy 
: t} National Guar n tl Sa e la 
B ( Rochet n 19th Janua 
aff M t I al I 
d nen th ur is as Charlies Mor 
; 1K iw applause uu at the 
{ S vas propored t ‘ at 
( oR r e Get f ti N ' ( . 
an? rw h, ur | for his countr citizen 
had nodest ) 
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designate this correspondent as vaguely as possi- 
ble; let me call him the Incognito. He may 
yet play sc considerable a part in the history of 
France as a potent representative of the political 
philosophy of De Tocqueville—that is, of liberal 
principles incompatible with the absolute power 
either of a sovereign or a populace, and resolute- 
ly opposed to experiments on the foundations of 
civilized society—that it would be unfair to him- 
self and his partisans if, in a work like this, a 
word were said that could lead malignant con- 
jecture to his identity with any special chief of 
the opinions of which I here present him only as 
Btype. 

The Incognito, entering Victor's apartment: 

“My dear friend, even if I had not received 
your telegram, I should have hastened hither on 
the news of this astounding revolution. It is 
only in Paris that such a tragedy could be fol- 
lowed by such a farce. You were on the spot— 
a spectator. Explain it if you can.” 

De Mauteéon. ‘I was more than a spectator ; 
I was an actor. Hiss me—I deserve it. When 
the terrible news from Sedan reached Paris, in 
the midst of the general stun and bewilderment 
I noticed a hesitating timidity among all those 
who had wares in their shops and a good coat on 
their backs. ‘They feared that to proclaim the 
empire defunct would be to install the Red Re- 
public with all its paroxysms of impulsive rage 
and all its theories of wholesale confiscation. 
But since it was impossible for the object we 
had in view to let slip the occasion of deposing 
the dynasty which stood in its way, it was neces- 
sary to lose no time in using the revolutionary 
part of the populace for that purpose. I assist 
ed in doing so; my excuse is this: that in a time 
of crisis a man of action must go straight to his 
immediate object, and in so doing employ the 
instruments at his command. I made, however, 
one error in judgment which admits of no ex- 
cuse. I relied on all I had heard, and all I had 
observed, of the character of Trochu, and I was 
deceived, in common, I believe, with all his ad- 
mirers, and three parts of the educated classes 
of Paris.” 

Incoenito. ‘‘I should have been equally de- 
ceived! ‘Trochu’s conduct is a riddle that I 
doubt if he himself can ever solve. He was 
master of the position; he had the military force 
in his hands if he combined with Palikao, which, 
whatever the jealousies between the two, it was 
his absolute duty to do. 
tige—”’ 

De Mauteon. “ And for the moment a still 
greater popularity. His tpse dixit could hav 
determined the wavering and confused spirits of 
the population, I was prepared for his abandon 
ment of the Emperor—even of the Empress and 
the Regency. But how could I imagine that he, 
the man of moderate politics, of Orleanistic lean 
ings, the clever writer, the fine talker, the chiv 
alrous soldier, the religious Breton, could aban- 
don every thing that was legal, every thing that 
could save France against the enemy, and Paris 
against civil discord; that he would connive at 
the annihilation of the Senate, of the popular 
Assembly, of every form of government that 
could be recognized as legitimate at home or 
abroad, accept service under men whose doc- 
trines were opposed to all his antecedents, all 
his professed opinions, and inaugurate a chaos 
under the name of a republic!” 

Incoenrtro. ** How, indeed! How suppose 
that the National Assembly, just elected by a 
majority of seven millions and half, could be 
hurried into a conjuring box, and re-appear as 
the travesty of a Venetian oligarchy, composed 
of half a dozen of its most unpopular members ! 
The sole excuse for Trochu is that he deemed 
all other considerations insignificant compared 
with the defense of Paris, and the united action 
of the nation against the invaders. But if that 
were his honest desire in siding with this mon- 
strous usurpation of power, he did every thing 
by which the desire could be frustrated. Had 
there been any provisional body composed of 
men known and esteemed, elected by the Cham 
bers, supported by Trochu and the troops at his 
back, there would have been a rallying-point for 
the patriotism of the provinces; and in the wise 
suspense of any constitution to succeed that gov- 
ernment until the enemy were chased from the 
field, all partisans—Imperialists, Legitimists, Or 
leanists, Republicans— would have equally ad- 
journed their differences. But a democratic 
republic, proclaimed by a Parisian mob for a 
nation in which sincere democratic Republicans 
are a handfu!, in contempt of au Assembly chos- 
en by the country at large, headed by men in 
whom the provinces have no trust, and for whom 
their own representatives are violently cashiered 

can you conceive such a combination of wet 
blankets supplied by the irony of fate for the ex- 
tinction of every spark of ardor in the popula- 
tion from which armies are to be gathered in 
haste, at the beck of usurpers they distrust and 
despise? Paris has excelled itself in folly. Hun 
gering for peace, it proclaims a government which 
has no legal power to treat for it. Shrieking out 
for allies among the monarchies, it annihilates 
the hope of obtaining them; its sole chance of 
escape from siege, famine, and bombardment is 
in the immediate and impassioned sympathy of 
the provinces; and it revives all the grudges 
which the provinces have long sullenly felt against 
the domineering pretensions of the capital, and 
invokes the rural populations, which comprise the 
pith and sinew of armies, in the name of men 
whom I verily believe they detest still more than 
they do the Prussians. Victor, it is enough to 
make one despair of his country! All beyond 
the hour seems anarchy and ruin.” 

** Not so!” exclaimed De Mauléon. ‘“‘ Every 
thing comes to him who knows how to wait. 
The empire is destroyed; the usurpation that 
follows it has no roots. It will but serve to ex- 
pedite the establishment of such a condition as 
we have meditated and planned—a constitution 


He had a great pres- 


adapted to our age and our people, not based 
wholly on untried experiments, taking the best 
from nations that do not allow Freedom and Ur- 
der to be the sport of any popular breeze. From 
the American republic we must borrow the only 
safeguards against the fickleness of the universal 
suffrage which, though it was madness to concede 
in any ancient community, once conceded can 
not be safely abolished—viz., the salutary law that 
no article of the Constitution once settled can 
be altered without the consent of two-thirds of 
the legislative body. By this law we insure per- 
manence, and that concomitant love for institu- 
tions which is engendered by time and custom. 
Secondly, the formation of a Senate on such prin- 
ciples as may secure to it in all times of danger 
a confidence and respect which counteract in 
public opinion the rashness and heat of the pop- 
ular Assembly. On what principles that Senate 
should be formed, with what functions invested, 
what share of the executive—especially in for- 
eign affairs, declarations of war, or treaties of 
peace—should be accorded to it, will no doubt 
need the most deliberate care of the ablest minds. 
But a Senate I thus sketch has alone rescued 
America from the rashness of counsel incident to 
a democratic Chamber; and it is still more es- 
sential to France, with still more favorable ele- 
ments for its creation. From England we must 
borrow the great principle that has alone saved 
her from revolution—that the head of the state 
can do no wrong. He leads no armies, he pre- 
sides over no Cabinet. All responsibility rests 
with his advisers; and where we upset a dynasty, 
England changes an administration. Whether 
the head of the state should have the title of 
sovereign or president, whether he be hereditary 
or elected, is a question of minor importance im 
possible now to determine, but I heartily concur 
with you that hereditary monarchy is infinitely 
better adapted to the habits of Frenchmen, to 
their love of show and of honors—and infinitely 
more preservative from all the dangers which 
result from constant elections to such a dignity, 
with parties so heated, and pretenders to the rank 
so numerous—than any system by which a popu- 
lar demagogue or a successful general may have 
power to destroy the institutions he is elected to 
guard. On these fundamental doctrines for the 
regeneration of France I think we are agreed. 
And I believe when the moment arrives to pro- 
mulgate them, through an expounder of weight 
like yourself, they will rapidly commend them- 
selves to the intellect of France. For they be- 
long to common-sense ; and in the ultimate prev- 
alence of common-sense I have a faith which I 
refuse to medizvalists who would restore the right 
divine; and still more to fanatical quacks, who 
imagine that the worship of the Deity, the ties 
of family, and the rights of property are errors 
at variance with the progress of society. Qui 


vivera, verra. 
Incognito. ‘ In the outlines of the policy you 
so ably enunciate I heartily concur. But if 
France is, I will not say to be regenerated, but 
to have fair play among the nations of Europe, 
I add one or two items to the programme. 
France must be saved from Paris not by subter 
ranean barracks and trains, the impotence of 
which we see to-day with a general in command 
of the military force, but by conceding to France 
its proportionate share of the power now mo 
nopolized by Paris. All this system of central 
ization, equally tyrannical and corrupt, must be 
eradicated. ‘Talk of examples from America, of 
which I know littke—from England, of which I 
know much—what can we more advantageously 
borrow from England than that diffusion of all 
her moral and social power which forbids the 
congestion of blood in one vital part? Decen 
tralize ! decentralize! will be my 
incessant cry, if ever the time comes when my 
ery will be heard. ’ 


decentralize ! 


France can never be a genu 
ine France until Paris has no more influence over 
the destinies of France than 
those of England. But on this theme I could go 
on till midnight. Now to the immediate point : 
what do you advise me to do in this crisis, and 
what do you propose to do yourself?” 

De Mauléon put his hand to his brow, and re- 
mained a few moments silent and thoughtful. 
At last he looked up with that decided expres- 
sion of face which was not the least among his 
many attributes for influence over those with 
whom he came into contact. 

‘**For you, on whom so much of the future 
depends, my advice is brief—have nothing to do 
with the present. All who join this present 
mockery of a government will share the fall that 
attends it—a fall from which one or two of their 
body may possibly recover by casting blame on 
their confréres—you never could. But it is not 
for you to oppose that government with an ene- 
my on its march to Paris. You are not a soldier ; 
military command is not in your ré/e. The is- 
sue of events is uncertain: but whatever it be, 
the men in power can not conduct a prosperous 
war nor obtain an honorable peace. Hereafter 
you may be the Deus ex machind. No person 
age of that rank and with that mission appears 
till the end of the play: we are only in the first 
act. Leave Paris at once, and abstain from all 
action.” 

IncoenitTo (dejectedly). ‘‘I can not deny the 
soundness of your advice, though in accepting it 
I feel unutterably saddened. Still you, the calm- 
est and shrewdest observer among my friends, 
think there is cause for hope, not despair. Vic- 
tor, I have more than most men to make life 
pleasant, but I would lay down life at this mo- 
ment with you. You know me well enough to 
be sure that I utter no melodramatic fiction 
when I say that I love my country as a young 
man loves the ideal of his dreams — with my 
whole mind and heart and soul !—and the thought 
that I can not now aid her in the hour of her 
mortal trial is—is—” 

The man’s voice broke down, and he turned 
| aside, veiling his face with a hand that trembled. 


London has over 
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| De Mauvéon. “ Courage! — patience! All 
Frenchmen have the first ; set them an example 
they much need in the second. I, too, love my 
country, though I owe to it little enough, Heaven 
knows. I suppose love of country is inherent in 
all who are not Internationalists. They profess 
only to love humanity, by which, if they mean 
any thing practical, they mean a rise in wages.” 

INcoGnito (rousing himself, and with a half 
smile). ‘‘ Always cynical, Victor—always belying 
yourself. But now that you have advised my 
course, what will be your own? Accompany me, 
and wait for better times.” 

‘** No, noble friend; our positions are differ- 
} ent. Yours is made—mine yet to make. But 
| for this war I think I could have secured a seat 
in the Chamber. As I wrote you, I found that 
my kinsfolk were of much influence in their de- 
partment, and that my restitution to my social 
grade, and the repute I had made as an Orlean- 
ist, inclined them to forget my youthful errors 
and to assist my career. But the Chamber ceases 
to exist. My journal I shall drop. I can not 
support the government; it is not a moment to 
oppose it. My prudent course is silence.” 

IncoeniTo. ‘‘ But is not your journal essential 
to your support ° 

De Mavteon. ‘Fortunately not. Its prof- 
its enabled me to lay by for the rainy day that 
has come; and having re-imbursed you and all 
friends the sums necessary to start it, I stand 
clear of all debt, and for my slender wants a 
rich man. If I continued the journal I should 
be beggared, for there would be no readers to 
Common-Sense in this interval of lunacy. Never 
theless, during this interval I trust to other ways 
for winning a name that will open my rightful 
path of ambition whenever we again have a legis- 
lature in which Common-Sense can be heard.” 

Incoenito. ‘‘ But how win that name, si- 
lenced as a writer?” 

Dr Mautzon. ‘ You forget that I have fought 
in Algeria. In a few days Paris will be in a state 
of siege; and then—and then,” he added, and 
very quietly dilated on the renown of a patriot 
or the grave of a soldier. 

**T envy you the chance of either,” said the 
Incognito; and after a few more brief words he 
departed, his hat drawn over his brows, and en- 
tering a hired carriage which he had left at the 
corner of the quiet street, was consigned to the 
Station du ——, just in time for the next train. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


WHAT MRS. BUNCE 
LICEMAN, 


SHOWING SAID TO THE PO- 


‘We have left Adelaide Palliser down at the 
Hall. We are up here only for a couple of days 
to see Laura, and try to fiid out what had better 
be done about Kennedy.” ‘This was said to Phin- 
eas Finn in his own room in Great Marlborough 
Street by Lord Chiltern, on the morning after the 
murder, between ten and eleven o'clock. Phin- 
eas had not as vet heard of the death of the men 
with whom he had quarreled. Lord Chiltern had 
now come to him with some proposition which 
he as yet did not understand, and which Lord 
Chiltern certainly did not know how to explain, 
Looked at simply, the proposition was one for 
providing Phineas Finn with an income out of 
the wealth belonging, or that would belong, to 
the Standish family. Lady Laura’s fortune would, 
it was thought, soon be at her own disposal. 
They who acted for her husband had assured the 
Earl that the yearly interest of the money should 
be at her ladyship’s command as soon as the law 
would allow them so to plan it. Of Robert Ken- 
nedy’s inability to act for himself there was no 
longer any doubt whatever, and there was, they 
said, no desire to embarrass the estate with so 
small a disputed matter as the income derived 
from £40,000. There was great pride of purse 
in the manner in which the information was con- 
veyed; but not the less on that account was it sat- 
isfactory to the Earl. Lady Laura’s first thought 
about it referred to the imminent wants of Phin- 
eas Finn. How might it be possible for her to 
place a portion of her income at the command 
of the man she loved so that he should not feel 
disgraced by receiving it from her hand? She 
conceived some plan as to a loan to be made 
nominally by her brother—a plan as to which it 
may at once be said that it could not be made to 
hold water for a minute. But she did succeed 
in inducing her brother to undertake the em- 
bassy, with the view of explaining to Phineas 
that there would be money for him when he want- 
ed it. ‘‘If I make it over to papa, papa can 
leave it him in his will; and if he wants it at 
once there can be no harm in your advancing to 
him what he must have at papa’s death.” Her 
brother had frowned angrily and had shaken his 
head. ‘* Think how he has been thrown over by 
all the party,” said Lady Laura. Lord Chiltern 
had disliked the whole affair—had felt with dis- 
may that his sister's name would become subject 
to reproach if it should be known that this young 
man was supported by her bounty. She, how- 
ever, had persisted, and he had consented to see 
the young man, feeling sure that Phineas would 
refuse to bear the burden of the obligation. 

But he had not touched the disagreeable sub- 
ject when they were interrupted. A knocking 
of the door had been heard, and now Mrs. Bunce 
|} came up stairs, bringing Mr. Low with her. Mrs. 
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| Bunce had not heard of the tragedy, but she haa 
} at once perceived trom the barrister s Inanner thes 

there was some serious matter forward—¢, “ 
matter that was probably not only serious 
also calamitous. The expression of her coun i 
nance announced as much to the two mep i ; 
the countenance of Mr. Low when he foil. 
her into the room told the same story stjjj patton 
plainly. ‘‘ Is any thing the matter ?” gaiq Phin, 
eas, jumping up. ”, 

** Indeed, yes,” said Mr. Low, who the 
ed at Lord Chiltern and was silent. 

** Shall I go?” said Lord Chiltern. Mr. Loy 
did not know him, and of course was stil] silent 

*“*This is my friend, Mr. Low. This is my 
friend, Lord Chiltern,” said Phineas, aware that 
each was well acquainted with the other's ame 
**T do not know of any reason wh 
go. What is it, Low?” 

Lord Chiltern had come there about money 
| and it occurred to him that the impecuniogs 
| young barrister might already be in some sera 
| on that head. In nineteen cases out of oak 

when a man is in a scrape, he simply wants mon- 
ey. ‘‘ Perhaps I can be of help,” he said ; 


followed 


M look. 


ie 
Y you shoul 





**Have you heard, my lord, what happened 
last night ?” said Mr. Low, with his eyes fixed o, 
Phineas Finn. : : 

“*I have heard nothing,” said Lord Chiltern 

** What has happened ?” asked Phineas, look 
ing aghast. He knew Mr. Low well enough y 
be sure that the thing referred to was of great 
and distressing moment. 

** You, too, have heard nothing ?” 

** Not a word—that I know of.” 

** You were at the Universe last night?” 

** Certainly I was.” 

**Did any thing occur ?” 

** The Prince was there.’ 

“‘Nothing has happened to the Prince?” sai 
Chiltern. 

‘**His name has not been mentioned to me” 
said Mr. Low. ‘** Was there not a quarrel 7” 

** Yes,” said Phineas; ‘‘ I quarreled with Mr 
Bonteen.” 

** What then ?” 

**He behaved like a brute—as he always 
does. Thrashing a brute hardly answers nows. 
days, but if ever a man deserved a thrashing he 
does.” 


** He has 
* 


been murdered,” 
* * * 


said Mr. Low. 

* * 
The reader need hardly be told that, as regards 
this great offense, Phineas Finn was as white as 
snow. The maintenance of any doubt on that 
matter, were it even desirable to maintain a doubt, 
would be altogether beyond the doubi of the pres. 
ent writer. The reader has probably perceived, 
from the first moment of the discovery of th 
body on the steps at the end of the passage, tha 
Mr. Bonteen had been killed by that ingenious 
gentleman the Rev. Mr. Emilius, who found ity 
be worth his while to take the step with the vies 
of suppressing his enemy’s evidence as to his for. 
mer marriage. But Mr. Low, when he entered 
the room, had been inclined to think that bi 
friend had done the deed. Laurence Fitzgibbor 
who had been one of the first to hear the ston 
and who had summoned Erle to go with him and 





Major Mackintosh to Downing Street, had, 
the first piace, gone to the house in Carey Street 
in which Bunce was wont to work, and had se 
him to Mr. Low. He, Fitzgibbon, had 
thought it safe that he himself should warn his 
countryman, but he could not bear to think that 
the hare should be knocked over on its form 
that his friend should be taken by policemen with 
out notice. So he had sent Bunce to Mr. Low 
and Mr. Low had now come with his tidings 

** Murdered!” exclaimed Phineas. 

**Who has murdered him ?” said Lord (Ch 
tern, looking first at Mr. Low and then at | 
eas. 

** That is what the police are now endeavoring 
to find out.” Then there was a pause, and Phir 
eas stood up with his hand on his forehead 
ing savagely from one to the other. A glimme 
of an idea of the truth was beginning to cross 
brain. Mr. Low was there with the ob 
asking him whether he had murdered the! 
**Mr. Fitzgibbon was with you last night,” ¢ 
tinued Mr. Low. 

** Of course he was.” 








‘* Tt was he who has sent me to you.’ 

** What does it all mean?” asked Lord C 
tern. ‘‘I suppose they do not intend to say ta 
—our friend here murdered the man 

“*T begin to suppose that is what they 
to say,” rejoined Phineas, scornfully 








Mr. Low had entered the room doubting 
deed, but still inclined to believe—as But 
very clearly believed—that the hands of P 
Finn were red with the blood of this mao 
had been killed. And, had he been question 
on such a matter, when no special case was be 
fore his mind, he would have declared of himse? 
that a few tones from the voice, or a few gia” 
from the eye, of a suspected man © ould certain 
ly not suffice to eradicate suspicion. But 00 
he was quite sure—almost quite sure—that J 
eas was as innocent as himself lo Lord | 
tern, who had heard none of the details, the = 
picion was so monstrous as to fill him with wan 
‘* You don’t mean to tell us, Mr. Low, that atl 
one says that Finn killed the man?” 

‘““T have come as his friend,” said Low, "4 
put him on his guard. ‘The accusation ¥ ny 
made against him.” 

To Phineas, not clearly looking at it, not kno 
ing very accurately what had happened, not . 
ing, in truth, quite sure that Mr. Bonteen was a 
ually dead, this seemed to be a continuatie! 
the persecution which he believed himself to ~ 
suffered from that man’s hand. ‘I can be 
any thing from that quarter, ! od 

**From what quarter ?” asked Lord Chi 
“* We had better let Mr. Low tell us what! 
has happened.” ail 


neg 







1e said. 











Then Mr. Low toid the story, as we 
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it describing the spot on which the body 
} id. ‘Often as I go to the club, 

Phineas, ‘‘ I never was through that passage 
” "Mr. Low went on with his tale, tell- 
man had been killed with some short 
bludgeon. “*] had that in my pocket,” said 
Finn, producing the life-preserver. “*I have al 
+ always had something of the kind when I 


knew : 

} id been foul 

said , 

jn my ute. 

ing how the 
g 


20st se ore 
- been in London, since that affair of Ken- 
dy’ Mr. Low cast one glance at it, to see 
pedy'’s. Mr. L 


i been washed or scraped, or in any 

ay cleansed. Phineas saw the glance, and was 
a “There it as it You can make 
I shall not touch it again till the 
Don’t put your hand on it, 
Chiltern. Leave it there.” And the instrument 
was left lying on the table. untouched. Mr. Low 
went on with his story. He had heard nothing 
of Yosef Mealyus as connected with the murder, 
indistinct reference to Lord Fawn and 
‘* There is 


whether it hac 


’ is. 
angry. ; v 
the most of it. 


policeman comes. 


but some 
the top-coat had been made to him. — 
the coat, too,” said Phineas, taking it from the 
sofa on which he had flung it when he came home 
the previous night. It was a very light coat, fit- 
ted for May use, lined with silk, and by no means 
suited for enveloping the face or person But it 
had a collar which might be made to stand up. 
‘That, at any rate, was the coat I wore,” said 
Finn, in answer to some observation from the 
barrister. ‘‘’The man that Lord Fawn saw,” said 
Mr. Low, ‘‘ was, as I understand, enveloped in a 
heavy great-coat.” ‘So Fawn has got his finger 
in the pie!” said Lord Chiltern. 
Mr. Low had been there an hour, Lord Chil- 
tern remaining also in the room, when there 
came three men belonging to the police—a super- 
jntendent, and with him two constables. When 
the men were shown up into the room, neither 
the bludgeon nor the coat had been moved from 
the small table as Phineas had himself placed 
them there. Both Phineas and Chiltern had lit 
cigars, and they were all there sitting in silence. 
Phineas had entertained the idea that Mr. Low 
believed the charge, and that the barrister was, 
therefore, an enemy. Mr. Low had perceived this, 
but had not felt it to be his duty to declare his 
opinion of his friend’s innocence. What he could 
do for his friend he would do; but, as he thought, 
he could serve him better now by silent observa- 
tion than by protestation. Lord Chiltern, who 
had been implored by Phineas not to leave him, 
eontinued to pour forth unabating exec rations on 
the monstrous malignity of the accusers. *° Ido 
not know that there are said Mr. 
Low, ‘‘ except the circumstances, which the po- 
lice must. of course, investigate.” Then the men 
came, and the nature of their duty was soon 
explained. They must reqnest Mr. Finn to go 
with them to Bow Street They took possession 
of many articles besides the two which had been 





any accusers, 


prepared for them—the dress-coat and shirt which 
Phineas had worn, and the boots. He had gone 
out to dinner with a Gibus hat, and they took 
that. They took his umbrella and his latch-key. 
They aske i, even, as to his purse and money, but 
abstained from taking the purse when Mr. Low 
suggested that they could have no concern with 
that. As it happened, Phineas was at the mo- 
ment wearing the shirt in which he had dined 
out on the previous day, and the men asked him 
whether he had any objection to change it in 
their presence, as it ‘might be necessary, after the 
examination, that it should be detained as evi- 
dence. He did so in the presence of all the men 
assembled; but the humiliation of doing it al- 
most broke his heart. Then they searched among 
his linen, clean and dirty, and asked questions of 
Mrs. Bunce in audible whispers behind the door. 
Whatever Mrs. Bunce could do to injure the 
cause of her favorite lodger by severity of man- 
ner, snubbing the policeman, and determination 
no information, she did do. ‘“‘Had a 
shirt washed? How do you suppose a gentle- 
man’s shirts are washed ? 


to give 


You were brought up 
near enough to a wash-tub yourself to know more 
than I can tell you!” Sut the very respectable 
constable did not seem to be in the least ant oy- 
ed by the landlady’s amenities. 

He was taken to Bow Street, going thither in a 
sab with the two policemen, and the superintend- 

t followed them with Lord Chiltern and Mr. 


L w ** You don’t mean to say that you believe 
it?” «id Lord Chiltern to the officer. ‘‘ We 
never }, Yiewe and we never disbelieve any thing 
my lord, ” replied the man. Nevertheless, the 


lent did most firmly believe that Phin- 
1 murdered Mr. Bonteen. 

e-office Phineas Lord 
fj; @'rington Erle, and ame 
Lord Fawn and Fitzgibbon were 


superinten 
eas Finn ha 
At the pe hi 
Cantrip and 
that both 


by 


bec 


vas met 


SOO! 


aware 


present. It seem ed that every thing else was 
made to give way to this nquiry, as he was at 
once confronted by ¢) *“e Magistrate. Eve ry body 
was personally vers ciy. U to him, and he was ask- 





1 to have profession- 
al advice while the charge nst 
him, But this he decline.’- He would tell the 
magistrate, he said, all he kn’€, but, at any rate 
for the present, he would have Mo ne d of advice. 
He was at last allowed to tell hi § OWN story, after 
repeated cautions. ‘There had | 
between him and Mr. Bonteen in 
which, standing at the door of the 
friends, Mr. Erle and Mr. Fitzgibbon, 
now in court, he had seen Mr. Bor 
aw toward serkeley Square He 

fo lowed. but had never overtaken Mr 

When reaching the square he had crossed over 


ed whether he would not 
was being made ag 


een some words 
be cl ib 
Jub with his 


after 


who were 
teen walk 
| ad soon 


3. mteen. 


ay 


io the fountain, standing there on the south side, 
and from thence had taken the shortest way Up 
Bruton Street. He had seen Mr. Bonteen for 
the last time dimly, by the gas-light, at the corner 
‘As far as he could remember, 
he himself had at that moment passed the fount- 
He had not heard the sound of any strug- 
gle, or of words, round the corner toward Picca- 


‘ 
( 


f the square. 


ain, 


dilly By the time that Mr. Bonteen would have 
reached the head of the st leading into the 
} ce. he woul ive ix I> 











with his back completely turned to the scene of 
the murder. He had walked faster than Mr. 
Bonteen, having gradually drawn near to him ; 
but he had determined in his own mind that he 
would not pass the man, or get so near him as to 
attract attention. Nor had he done so. He had 
certainly worn the gray coat which was now pro- 
duced. The collar of it had not been turned up. 
The coat was nearly new, and to the best of his 
belief the collar had never been turned up. He 
had carried the life-preserver now produced with 
him because it had once before been necessary 
for him to attack garroters in the street. The 
life-preserver had never been used, and, as it hap 
pened, was quite new. It had been bought about 
a month since, mn consequence of some commo- 
tion about garroters which had just then taken 
place. But before the purchase of the life-pre- 
server he had been accustomed to carry some 
stick or bludgeon at night. Undoubtedly he had 
quarreled with Mr. Bonteen before this occasion, 
and had bought this instrument since the com 
mencement of the quarrel. He had not seen any 
one on his way from the square to his own house 
with sufficient observation to enable him to de- 
He could not remember 
that he had passed a policeman on his way home 

This took place after the hearing of such evi- 
dence as was then given. The statements made, 
both by Erle and Fitzgibbon, as to what had tak- 
en place in the club, and afterward at the door, 
tallied exactly with that afterward given by Phin- 
eas. An accurate measurement of the streets 
and ways concerned was already furnished. Tak- 
ing the duration of time as surmised by Erle and 
Fitzgibbon to have passed after they had turned 
their back upon Phineas, a constable proved that 
the prisoner would have had time to hurry back 
to the corner of the street he had passed, and to 
be in the place where Lord Fawn saw the man, 
supposing that Lord Fawn had walked at the 
rate of three miles an hour, and that Phineas had 
walked or run at twice that pace. Lord Fawn 
stated that he was walking very slow—less, he 
thought, than three miles an hour, and that the 
man was hurrying very fast—not absolutely run- 
ning, but going, as he thought, at quite double his 
own pace. Then two coats were shown to his 
lordship. Finn knew nothing of the other coat, 
which had, in truth, been taken from the Rev. 
Mr. Emilius—a rough, thick, brown coat, which 
had belonged to the preacher for the last two 
years. Finn's coat was gray incolor. Lord Fawn 
looked at the coats very attentively, and then 
said that the man he had seen had certainly not 
worn the brown coat. The night had been dark, 
but still he was sure that the coat had been gray. 
The collar had certainly been turned up. Then 
a tailor was produced who gave it as his opinion 
that Finn's coat had been lately worn with the 
coilar raised 

It was considered that the evidence given was 
sufficient to make a remand imperative, and Phin- 
eas Finn was committed to Newgate. He was 
assured that every attention should be paid to his 
comfort, and was treated with great considera- 
tion. Lord Cantrip, who still believed in him, 
discussed the subject both with the magistrate 
and with Major Mackintosh. Of course the 
strictest search would be made for a second life- 
preserver, or any such weapon as might have been 
used. Search had already been made, and no 
such weapon had been as yet found. Emilius 
had never been seen with any such weapon. No 
one about Curzon Street or Mayfair could be 
found who had seen that man with the quick 
step and raised collar, who doubtless had been 
the murderer, except Lord Fawn — so that no 
evidence was forth-coming tending to show that 
Phineas Finn could not been that man. 
The evidence adduced to prove that Mr. Emilius 
—or Mealy us, as he was henceforth called—could 
not have been on the spot was so very strong 
that the magistrate told the constables that that 
man must be released on the next examination, 
unless something could be adduced against him 

The magistrate, with the profoundest regret, 
was unable to agree with Lord Cantrip in his 
opinion that the evidence adduced was not suf 
ficient to demand the temporary committal of 
Mr. Finn. 


scribe suc h person. 


have 


———-_—_ 
CHAPTER L. 
LORDS AND COMMONS 
THE MURDER. 


WHAT THE SAID ABOUT 


Wuew the House met on that Thursday at 
four o'clock every body was talking about the 
murder, and certainly four-fifths of the members 
had made up thei: 
the murderer. 


minds that Phineas Finn was 
To have known a murdered man 
is something, but to have been intimate with a 
murde 


eI There were 


many there who were really sorry for poor 


is certainly much more. 
son- 
teen—of whom without a doubt the end had come 
in a very horrible manner; and there were more 
there who were personally fond of Phineas Finn 

to whom the future of the young member was 
very sad, and the fact that he should have be- 
come a murderer very awful. But, nevertheless, 
the occasion not without its consolations 
The business of the House is not always exciting, 
or even interesting. ' 
not a member not feel that something 
had occurred which added an interest to Parlia- 
mentary life. 

Very soon after prayers Mr. Gresham entered 
the House, and men who had hitherto been be 
having themselves after a most unparliamentary 
fashion, standing about in knots, talking by no 
means in whispers, moving in and out of the 
House rapidly, all crowded into their places. 
Whatever pretense of business had been going on 
was stopped in a moment, and Mr. Gresham rose 
to make his statement. ‘* It was with the deep- 
est regret—nay, with the most profound sorrow 

that he was called upon to inform the House 
that his right honorable friend and colleague, 


was 


On this afternoon there was 
who did 


Mi. bD cen, iad been baselvy and cruelly 


pee) 


| 
| 





dered during the past night.” 


to see how the name of the man, who, while he 
was alive and a member of that Ho se, could not 
have bee pronounced in that assembly without 
disorder, struck the members almost w dismay 


** Yes, his friend Mr. Bonteen, who had so late- 
ly filled the office of President of the Board of 
Trade, and whose loss the country and that House 
could so ill bear, had been beaten to death in on 
of the streets of the metropolis by the arm of a 
dastardly ruffian during the silent watches of the 
night.” Then Mr. Gresham paused, and every 
one expected that some further statement would 
be made. ‘* He did not know that he had any 
further communication to 
Some little 
the office As for adequately supplying the loss, 
that would be impossible. My 
to the country, especially in reference to decimal 
coinage, were too well known to the House to al 
Then 
he sat down without having as yet made an allu 
sion to Phi ' 


make on the subject 


time must elapse before he could fill 


Bonteen’s services 


low of his holding out any such hope 


eas Finn 


But the allusion was soon made, Mr. Dau 
beny rose, and with much graceful and mysteri 
ous circumlocution asked the Prime Minister 


whether it was true that a member of the Hous« 


had been arrested, and was now in confinement. 


on the h irge of having been concerned in the 
murder of the 


late much-lamented President of 








the Board of Trade He—Mr. Daubeny—had 
been given to understand that such a charge had 
been made against an honorable member of that 
House who had once been a colleague of Mr. B 

teen's, and who had always supported the right 
honorable gentleman opposite Then Mr. Gre 

am rose again ** He regretted to say that the 


honorable member for Tankerville 
on that charge 


was in custody 
The House would of « 
derstand that he only made that statement a 


Las a 


oursee ul 
fact, and that he was offering no opinion as to 
who was the perpetrator of the murder The 
case seemed to be shrouded in great mvyste 
The two gentlemen had unfortunately differed. 
but he did not at all think that the House would 
on that account be disposed to attribute guilt so 
black and damning to a gentleman they had all 
known so well as the honorable member for Tan 
kerville.” So much and no more was spoken pub 
licly to the reporters, but members continued t 
talk about the affair the whole evening. 

There was nothing, perhaps, more astonishing 
than the absence of rancor or abhorrence wit! 
which the name of Phineas was mentioned, ever 
by those who felt most certain of his guilt. All 
those who had been present at the club acknow 
edged that Bonteen had been the sinner in ref 
ence to the transaction there ; and it was acknow! 
edged to have been almost a public misfortu 
that such a man as Bonteen should have been 
able to prevail against such a one as Phineas 
Finn in regard to the presence of the latter in th 
Government. Stories which exaggerated 
accounts worse even than the truth, were bandied 
about as to the perseverance with which the mur- 
dered man had destroyed the prospects of the 
supposed murderer, and robbed the country of the 
services of a good workman. Mr. Gresham, in 
the official statement which he had made, had, as 


were 


a matter of course, said many fine things about 
Mr. Bonteen. A man can always have fine things 
said about him for a few hours after his death, 
But in the small private conferences which were 
held the fine things said all referred to Phineas 
Finn. Mr. Gresham had spoken of a “‘ dastard 
ly ruffian in the silent watches ;” but one would 
have almost thought, from overhearing what wa 
said by various gentlemen in different parts of 
the House, that, upon the whole, Phineas Finn 
was thought to have done rather a good thing m 
putting poor Mr. Bonteen out of the way 

And another pleasant feature of excitement wa 
added by the prevalent idea that the Prince had 


seen and heard the row Those who had been a 
the club at the time of course knew that tl va 
not the case: but the presence of the Prince at 
the Universe between the row and the murder 
had really been a fact, and therefore it was or 


natural that men should allow themselves the ce 
mixing the Prince with 


In remote circles the 


the whole cor 


ire Prince wa 


undoubt 


edly supposed to have had a great deal to do with 


the matter, though whether as abettor of the mur 
dered or of the murderer was never plainly de 
clared A great deal was said about the Prine: 


that evening in the House, so that many memb« 
were able to enjov themselves thoroughly 
W hat a godsend for Gresham 


tleman to Mr 


ud one rer 


Ratler, very sh er the st 











eulogium which had been m poor Mr 
Bonteen by the Prime Minister 

** Well, yes: 1 was afraid that the poor fellow 
would never have got on with us 

‘Goton! He'd have been a thorn in Gresh 
ams side as long as he held office If Finn 
should be a quitte you ought to do somet! y 
handsome for him Whereupon Mr. Ratle 
laughed heartily 

**It will pretty nearly break them uy uid 
Sir Orlando Drought one of Mr. D benv s late 
Secretaries of State, to Mr. Roby, Mr. Daubeny's 


late patronage secretary 
**T don't th Thev ll be able to 
drop their decimal coinage with a good excuse, 


quite see at 
and that will be a great comfort They are 
ing of getting Monk to go back to the 
Trade 

** Will that strengthen them ? 

** Bonteen weakened them 
man had got beyond himself 


They are t 


talk- 
Soard of 


would have 


The 
, and lost his head. 
etter without h 

“* I suppose Finn did it?” asked Sir Orlando 

** Not a doubt about it, I'm told 
thing is that he should have declared his pu : 
beforehand to Erk Gresham says that all that 
must have been part of his as to make 
men think afterward that he couldn't have done 
it Gro 
mure vel 


l ne queer 





pian, 80 


ZTAaMm Ss Gea is tual be had piaubed the 


e he to the club 


It was odd then ] 
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** Will the Prince have to 


rive evidence ?” 


** No, no,” id Mr. Roby if tsall wrong, 
The Prince had left the club before t ow m 
menced. Confucius Putt s that the Prince 
didn t hear a word of it H Vas taiking to the 
Prince all the time Confucius Putt was the 
distinguished artist with whom the Prince had 


shaken hands on leaving the club 
Lord in the Peers’ Gallery, 
and Mr g to him 


ings remem bered 


Drummond was 
Boftin was talki ver the rail 
It may be that 
gentlemen had conscientiously left Mr 





those two 


Daubeny's 


Cabinet because they had been unable tc support 
him in his views about the Church After such 
sacrifice on their parts, their minds were of course 
intent on Charch matters ** There doesn't seem 




















to be a doubt about it.” said Mr. Boffin 
** Cantrip won't believe it, rid the 
**He was at the Colonies with ( 
Cantrip found him very agreeable 
aA that he was one of the pleasantest fellows 
going Thi makes it out of the juestion that 
| they should bring in any Church Bill this ses 
sit i 
**Do you think so?” 
**Oh yes; certainly There will be nothing 
| else ht of now till the trial 
*““So much the bette said his lordship. 
l um ull Wir that | vs 1 one any good. 
Will they have evidence for a cor tion ? 
Oh dea e not a doubt about it Fawn 
cal to | Mr. Boft 
Barringt« Erle telling | story for the 
ter time, when he moned out of the 
| Libra wo t D Omnium, who had 
i ™ ‘ | nt the bby **Oh, Mr 
I lo tell n vh really think,” said the 
Duchess 
“That t what I can't d 
‘ VW } not 
7 e I don't know what to think 
** Tle can't | ( ‘ M kerk 
“Thats just what I to myself, Duchess.’ 
** But they do y that the evidence is 80 Very 
strong aga t him : 
eh strong 
** 1] wish we could get Lord Fawn out of 
tne wa 
’ A but we cant 
** And will the hang him 
“If they cor t hiv il 
A man we all knew so well And t when 
we had made up our n © do every thing for 
him Do you ki I'm not a bit surprised ? 
I've felt before now as t i I should like to 
have done it mys 
He could be v nasty, Duchess! 
I did hate that 1 } But I'd give—ol 
I tk vw what I'd give t t r him to lite 
ga { minute What w Lad Laura « ‘4 
I er t t Barring kerle or hrogged 
I ad ] La is! ce n We 
n nt give hin know. Mr. Erle 
What can we 
Surely we in do something Can't we get 
it in the papers that he r t be innocent oO 
that eve body ld be made to think so? 
And if we could get hold of the lawyers, anda 
make them not want to—to destr him! There 
nothing I wouldn't do Lhere no getting hold 
of a judge, 1 know, 
“ No, Duchess The judges are ston 
** Not that they are a bit better than any 
body el 2, only the ike 1 be ale , 
They do like to be saf 
** I'm sure we co idoitit wey it our shoulders 
to the wheel I don't | u know, for a 
moment that he n ed hit It was d by 
Lizzie Eustace's Jew 
It w be sifted, of cours 
But whats the e of sifting if Mr. Finn is 
to be hung while it's | g done? I don't think 
vt g of the | : LD) i remember how 
| they bungled about that womal necklace? I 
| don t mean to give him M vie and I « 
pect to help me I} the Duchess re 
ed me, and @ Ki v¥, found Madame 
G it her | 
N g what ne that night either 
in e Lords or ( mor A tatement 
ab Mr. Bonte made in the Upper as 
iu he Lower H ( l after that state 
t any real kK W it of the q t 
Had Mr. Bonteen ‘ been Chancellor of 
| the I heque t 1 the Cal t when he wa 
" ere and had | eas } n beer nee mort 
an | er- et i State, t comme I i 
|! temer! ‘ i | j ha been gre t 
| Even the Duke of St. Bur had visited the spot 
| ell known t m there the urban dom 
meet of » great Whig pee with whom and 
| whose predece . he } i] g been famili 
| He also had known Phineas Finn, and not long 
| since had said « iv ls to him and of him 
| He, too, had, of late d especially disliked M 
| jonteen, and had almost ted that the man 
now murdered should not be admitted into the 
(Cabinet He had heard what was the nature of 
the evidences had heard of the quarrel, the life 
preserver, and the gray coat I suppose he 
must have done it,” said the Duke of St. Bungay 
to himself as he walked away uj Hay Hil 
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CHAPTER LI 


YOU THINK IT SHAMEFUI 





Ta what had taken place first 
reached Lady Laura Kennedy from her brother 


tidings of 





} on his return to Portman Square after the scene 
| in the police court, The object of his visit to 
| Finn's lodgings has been explained, but the na 

ture of Lady Laura's vehemence in urging upon 


her brother ‘the periormance Of a very disagreea 
ble task has no ffi No 


brother would willingly go on suc from 


been iently described 


h a missior 


' 

a married sister to a man who had been publicly 
; 

and n 


ly to do eo than Lord Chiltern dut 


named as that sister s love brother could 
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Lady stout in her argu- 
ments, g-willed in her purpose. 
The income arising from this money—which had 
been absolutely her own—would again be exclu- 
sively her own should the claim to it on behalf 
of her husband’s estate be abandoned. Surely 
she might do what she liked with her own. If 
her brother would not assist her in making this 
arrangement, it must be done by other means. 
She was quite willing that it should appear to 
come to Mr. Finn from her father and not from 
herself. Did her brother think any ill of her? 
Did he believe in the calumnies of the newspa- 
pers. Did he or his wife for a moment conceive 
that she had a lover? n he looked at her, 
worn withered, an old before her 
was it possible that he believe ? 
herself asked him these questions. Lord 
Chiltern of course declared that he had no sus- 
picion of the kind. ‘* No, indeed,” said Lady 
Laura **T defy suspect me 
knows me. And if so, not I as 
entitled to help a friend as you might be? You 
need no en mention my name, He endeav- 
ored to make understand that her name 
would be me and others would believe and 
l say evil things 
have said,” she 


Laura had been very 
and very stron 


out, woman 


time, should so 


She 


who 
much 


any one to 


why am 


her 
ntioned, 
oul ‘They can not say worse 
thea ther ‘And yet 
what harm have they done to me—or 
Then he demanded ired to 
0 of her way the view of 

ey uy 


col tinued 
you 4 
why she go so far 
spending her 
on one who was in no way connected 

* Because I like him better than 
boldly. 
which I care at all; but 

Ile once in love 
», but I had chosen to 
Kennedy, He 


with 


ith her 
: else,” 
tle left for 
his prosperity 
sand told me s¢ 
hand to Mr 


me now, nor 


any 
she answered, * There is very 
I do care 
was with 
give my 
is not in love with 
I with him ; but I choose to regard 
friend.” He assured her over and 
over again that Phineas Finn would certainly re 
fuse to touch her but this she declined 
to believe. At any Yate the trial might be made. 
He would not refuse money left to him by will, 
and why should he not now enjoy that which was 
intended for him? ‘Then she explained how cer- 
tain it was that he must speedily vanish out of 
the world altogether, unless 
were made to him. 
went on his mission, 


offer, 


him as my 


money ; 


assurance of 
So Lord Chiltern 
hardly meaning to make the 
and confident that it would be refused if 

We know the nature of the new trouble 
in which he found Phineas Finn enveloped. It 
was such that Lord Chiltern did not open his 
mouth and now, having witnessed 
the scene at the police-office, he had come back 
to tell his tale to his sister. She was sitting with 
his wife when he entered the room. 

** Have heard thing ?” 


some 
an income 


made, 


about money, 


you any he asked at 
said his wife. 
not heard it, 


‘Heard what?” 

‘Then 
been murdered. 

‘What man ?” said Lady Laura, jumping sud- 
denly from her seat. Not Robert!” Lord Chil- 
tern shook his head. ‘‘ You do not mean that Mr. 
Finn killed!” Again he shook his 
head; and then she sat down, as though the 
ing of the two questions had exhausted her. 

** Speak, Oswald,” said “Why 
you not tell us? Is it one whom we knew ?” 

**T think that Laura used to know him. 
Jonteen was murdered last night in the 

‘*Mr. Bonteen! The man who was Mr. Finn’s 
enemy,” said Lady Chiltern. 

‘Mr. Bonteen !” Lady Laura, as though 
the murder of twenty Mr. Bonteens were nothing 
to her 

** Yes: 
enemy. 
talk. 

‘And who killed him?” said Lady Laura, 
again getting up and coming close to her brother. 

**Who was it, Oswald ?” asked his wife; and 
she also was now too deeply interested to keep 
her seat, 

‘They 


Chiltern ; 


you have A man has 


has bec n 


ask- 
his wife. do 
Mr. 
streets,” 


said 


the man whom you talk of as 
It would be 


Finn's 
better if there were no such 


have arrested two men,” said Lord 
**that Jew who married Lady Eustace, 
ind But there he paused. He had deter- 
mined beforehand that he would tell his sister 
the double arrest, that the doubt this implied 
might lessen the weight of the blow; but now he 
found it almost impossible to mention the name. 

** Who is the other, said his wife. 

** Not Phineas,” screamed Lady Laura, 

** Yes, indeed: they have arrested him, and I 
have from the court. He had no time 
to go on, for his sister was crouching prostrate 
on the floor before him. She had not fainted. 
Women do not faint under such shocks. Sut in 
er agony rather than 
fallen, as though it were vain to attempt to stand 
upright with 
her back. 
ring her 
i. wail of sobs. I 
both tried to raise 


Oswald ?” 


just come 


she had crouched down 
so crushing a weight of sorrow on 
She uttered one loud shriek, and then, 
with her burst out into 
ady Chiltern and her brother 
her, but she would not be lift- 
= + Why wil! you not hear me through, Lau- 
ra?” said he. 
‘ You do not think he did it ?” said his wife. 
**T'm sure he did not,” replied Lord Chiltern. 
The poor woman, half lying, half seated on the 
still hiding her face with her hands, still 
bursting with half-suppressed sobs, heard and un- 
derstood both the question and the answer. But 
the fact was not altered to her, nor the condition 
of the man she loved. She had not yet begun to 
think whether it were possible that he should have 
been guilty of such acrime. She had heard none 
of the circumstances, and knew nothing of the 
manner of the man’s death. It might be that 
Phineas had killed the man, bringing himself 
vithin the reach of the law, and that yet he should 

ive done nothing to merit her 
hardly even her reprobation! Hitherto she felt 
only the the annihilation of the blow; 
but not the shame with which it would overwhelm 
the man for whom she so much coveted the good 
opinion of the world. 


cove face hands, 


! reproaches 


sorrow, 
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** You hear what he says, Laura.” 

‘*They are determined to destroy 
sobbed out through her tears, 

‘*'They are not determined to destroy him at 
all,” said Lord Chiltern. ‘It will have to go 
by evidence. You had better sit up, and let me 
tell you all. I will tell you nothing till you are 
seated again. You disgrace yourself by sprawling 
there.” 

‘Do not be hard to her, Oswald.” 

“*T am disgraced,” said Lady Laura, slowly 
rising and placing herself again on the sofa. “If 
there is thing more to tell, you can tell it. 
I do not care what happens to me 
knows it. They can not make my life 
than it is.” 

Then he told all the story—of the quarrel, and 
the position of the streets, of the coat, and the 
bludgeon, and the three blow , each on the head, 
by which the man had been killed And he told 
them also how the to have 
been out of his bed, and how the 
not the coat Lord Fawn had 
stain of blood had been found about the raiment 
of either of the men, ‘It was the Jew who did 
it, Oswald, said Lady Chiltern. 

‘* It was not Phineas Finn who did it,” he 
plied. 

* And they will let him go again ?” 

They will let him go when they find out the 
truth. I suppose. 3ut those fellows blunder so, I 
would never trust them. He 
lawyer to look into it; 


him,” she 


any 
now, or who 


worse 


Jew was said never 
Jew’s coat was 


seen, and how no 


sure ly, 


re- 


will get some sharp 


and then perhaps every 
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sister for a brother, but was extravagant and 
exaggerated in regard to such friendship as 
might be presumed to exist between the wife of 
Mr. Robert Kennedy and the member for Tan- 
kerville. He could see that his wife felt this as 
he did, and he thought it necessary to say some- 
thing at once that might force his sister to moder- 
ate, at any rate, her language, if not her feelings. 
Two expressions of face natural to him ; 
in which the reader 
of countenances would find some promise of com- 
ing frolic, and the other replete with anger, 
sometimes to the extent almost of savagery. All 
those who were dependent on him were wont to 
watch his face with care 
When he was angry 
he was about to use 
ject of 


were 
one eloquent of good humor, 


and sometimes with fear. 

it would almost seem that 
personal violence on the ob- 
his wrath. At the present moment he 
was rather grieved than enraged ; but there came 
over his face that look of wrath with which all 
who knew him were so well acquainted. ‘* You 
can not see him,” he said, 

** Why not I, as well as you?” 
“If you do not understand, 
you. But you must not see him; 

not.” 

‘Who will hinder me?” 

‘If you put me to it, I will see 
What is the man to you 
should run the risk of evil tongues, for the sake 
of visiting him in jail? You can not save his life, 
though it may be that you might endanger it.” 

** Oswald,’ **T do not 


[I can not tell 
and you shall 


that you are 


hindered that you 


she said, very slowly, 
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““IS ANY THING THE 
thing will come out. 
morrow. 
“And I 
slowly. 
Lady Chiltern looked at her husband, and his 
face became redder than usual with an angry 
flush. When his sister had pressed him to take 
her message about the money, he had 
her that he suspected her of no evil. 
he ever thought evil of her. Since 
with Mr. Kennedy he 
or of her ways of life. 


[I shall go and see him to- 
sut there is nothing further to be done.” 
must see him,” said Lady Laura, 


assured 
Nor had 
her ry 
had seen but little of her 
When she had se “a4 ated 
herself from her husband, he had approved of the 
separation, and had even offered to assist her 

should she be in difficulty. While she had been 
living a sad lonely life at Dresden, he had simply 
pitied her, declaring to himself 
her lot in life had been very hard 
umnies about her 
his ears, or 


and his wife that 
When these cal- 
and Phineas Finn had reached 
his eyes, as such calumnies always 
will reach the ears and eyes of those whom they 

are most capable of hurting, he had simply felt a 
desire to crush some Quintus Slide, or the like, 
into powder for the offense. He had received 
Phineas in his own house with all his old friend- 
ship. He had even this morning been with the 
accused man as almost his closest friend. Sut, 
nevertheless, there was creeping into his heart a 
sense of the shame with which he would be af- 
flicted, should the world really be taught to be- 
lieve that the man had been his sister’s lover. 
Lady Laura’s the present 
was such as a wife might show, 
ing for her lover, 


distress on occasion 
or a girl weep- 


or a mother for her son, or a 


MATTER? 


SAID PHINEAS, JUMPING UP.” 


know that I am in any way under your charge, 
or bound to submit to your orders.’ 

‘You are my sister.” 

**And I have loved.you as a sister. How 
should it be possible that my seeing him should 
ends anger his life ? 

‘It will make people think that the thing 
true which have been said.” 

‘ And will they hang him because I love him ? 
I do love him. Violet knows how well I have 
always loved him!” Lord Chiltern turned his 
angry face upon his wife. Lady Chiltern put her 
arm round her sister-in-law’s waist, 
ed some 


$8 are 


and whisper- 
‘What is that to 
woman. ‘I do 


words into her ear. 
me?” continued the half-fi 
love him. I have always loved him. I shall 
love him to the end. He is all my life to me.’ 

‘Shame should prevent your telling it,” said 
Lord Chiltern. 

**I feel no shame. 
love. I did 
hand for which he 

because 


antic 


There is no disgrace in 
disgrace myself when I gave the 
asked to another man, because 
But she was too noble to tell her 
brother even then that at the moment of her life 
to which she alluding she had married the 
rich rejecting the poor man’s hand, be- 
cause she had given up all her fortune to the pay- 
ment of her brother’s debts. And he, though he 
had well known what he had owed to her, and 
had never been easy till he had paid the debt, 
nothing of all this now. No lending 
back of money could alter the nature 
feelings or his duty in such an emer- 

** And mind you,” she continued, 


was 
man, 


re- 
membered 
and paying 
either of his 


gency as this, 
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turning to her sister-in-law, Pe ef is no p 
the shame of which he is thinking,” and she 
ed her finger out at her brother 

child, 


none 


as a mother might love her 
he has no love for 
am with him, om 
comes to me bt 

sooner be with you. He did love but he woul 
then I could not afford to be so loved.” ’ 

** You can do no good by seeing him,” 
brother. 

** But I will see him. You need not seo 
me as though you wished to strike me, 
gone through that which makes me diffe 
other women, and I care not what 
me. Violet understands it all; 
stand nothing. 

‘Be calm, Laura,” said her sister-in-law 
Oswald will do all that can be dona” f 

Sut they will hang him.” 

** Nonsense!” said her brother. 
been as yet committed for trial. Heaven 
knows how much has to be It is as likely 
as not that in three days’ time he will be Out at 
large, and all the world will be running after him, 
just os ause he has been in Newgate. 

** But who will look after him ? 

** He has plenty of friends. I ee see that he 
is not left without every thing that he wants.” 

* But he will want money.” 

‘He has } le nty 
take it quit tly, 

If the worst comes 

*O Heavens!” 

** Listen to me, 
worst come to the 
altogether impossible 
impossible, for I t 
lieved him to be guilty—we 
Good-by, now. Iam going to see that 
friend of his, Mr. Low.” So saying, Lord Chil. 
tern went, leaving the two women together, 

‘Why should he be with me?” 
Lady Laura. 

** He does not mean to be savage.” 
‘Does he speak to you like that? 
has he to tell me of shame? Has my life been 
so bad, and his so good? Do you think it shame. 
ful that I should love this man?” She sat look. 
ing into her friend’s face, but her friend for 
while hesitated to answer. ‘‘ You shall tell me, 
Violet We have known each other so well that 
I can bear to be told by you. Do not you love 

him ?” 

~, I love 


me ; none, 


He 
but 
Said her 


wl at 

I have 
rent from 
they say of 
but you under. 


“and 


* He has not 
his 
done. 


of money for that. Do you 
d not make a fool of yourself, 
to the worst 

if you can listen. Should the 
which I believe to be 
mind, I think it next to 
ave never for a moment be. 
will—visit him—to. 


worst, 


gether. 


sO savage Said 


What right 


him! certainly not.” 
But you did.” 

‘Not as you mean. Whocan define love, and 
say what itis? ‘There are so many kinds of love, 
We say that we love the Queen.” 

** Pshaw !” 

‘ And we are to love all our neighbors. But 
as men and women talk of love, I never at any 
moment of my life loved any man but my hus- 
band. Mr. Finn was a great favorite with me 
—always.” 

‘Indeed he was.” 

** As any other man might be—or any woman, 
He is so still, and with all my heart I hope that 
this may be untrue.” 

‘It is false as the It must be false, 
Can you think of the man—his sweetness, the 
gentle nature of him, his open, free speech, and 
courage, and that he would go behind 
his enemy and knock his brains out in the dark? 
I can conceive it of myself that I should doit 
much easier than of him.” 

** Oswald says it is false.” 


devil. 


believe 


3ut he says it as partly believing that it is 
true. If it be true, I will hang myself. There 
will be nothing left among men or women fit to 
live for. You think it shameful that I should 
love him,” 

‘I have 

** But you do.” 

**T think there is cause for 
confessing it.’ 

‘I do confess it.” 

** You ask me, and press me, and because we 
have loved one another so well I must answer 
you. If a woman—a married woman—be op- 
pressed by such a feeling, she should lay it down 
at the bottom of her heart, out of sight, never 
mentioning it, even to herself.” 

‘You talk of the heart as though we could 
con ntrol 2 

* The heart will follow the thoughts, 
may be controlled. I 


not said so.” 


shame in your 


and they 
am not passionate, per- 
haps, as you are, and I think I can control my 
heart. But my fortune has been kind to me, 
and I have never been temp ted. Laura, do not 
think I am preaching to you.” 

‘Oh no; but your husband: think of him, 
and think of mine! You have babies.” 

* May God make me thankful. I have every 
good thing on earth that God can ive.” 

And what have 1? To see that man pros 
per in life who they tell me is a murderer ; that 
man now whom they 
will hang, for know him go 
forward and justify my thoughts of him! that 
yesterday was all I had. To-day I have noth- 
except the shame with which you and Os 
wald say that I have covered myself.” 

* Laura, I have never said so.” 

‘I saw it in your eye when he accused me. 
And I know that it is shameful. I do know 
that I am covered with shame. But I can bear 
my own disgrace better than his danger.” After 
a long pause—a silence of probably some fifteen 
minutes—she spoke again. ‘If Robert should 
die, what would happen then ?” 

** Tt would be—a release, I suppose,’ 
Chiltern, in e so low that it was 
whi per. 

‘* A release, indeed; and I would become that 
the next day at the foot of the gal- 
if he would have me. But he would not 
have me,’ 


who is in a felon’s jail 


aught we 


to see 


ing 


’ said Lady 


a voi almost & 


man’s wife 
lows 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 











